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Farm implements Cost Too Much 


No official inquiry into prices and profits in 
the farm-implement trade has been made in the 
United States since 1920, but figures published 
by the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix from the find- 
ings of the Canadian Parliamentary Committee 
of Inquiry into Prices of Farm Implements in 
1936 certainly tend to confirm farmers’ suspi- 
cions that they are paying too much for farm 
machinery. 

For an eight-foot grain binder of well-known 
make that costs the manufacturing company 
$130.16 at the factory door, including over- 
head charges, farmers at Regina, Canada, paid 
$281.00 in 1936, the findings of the Canadian 
committee of inquiry show. This retail price in- 
cluded $45.50 of commission to the local dealer 
and $26.08 of freight, leaving a net sales 
realization to the manufacturing company of 
$209.42. 

Items in the factory cost of this binder of 
$130.16, the report showed, included $71.00 for 
material, $22.62 for labor, $2.55 for experi- 
mental work, and $33.93 for overhead expenses. 
From these figures, it appears that the profit 
margin to the manufacturing company, between 
factory cost and sales realization, was $79.32. 

This Canadian inquiry showed that the fac- 
tory cost of tractors was only 43.9% of the 
selling price to farmers. A cream separator 
that cost $41.72 at the factory door retailed in 
Regina at $107.58. Of the retail price of this 
cream separator, $24.20 was the dealer’s com- 
mission, and $2.47 was freight. Thus the sales 
realization to the manufacturer was $80.91, or 
$39.19 more than the factory cost of $41.72. 

As stated above, no official inquiry into the 
price of farm implements has been made in 
the United States since 1920. That inquiry, 
made by the Federal Trade Commission in re- 
sponse to a senate resolution, showed that pri- 
ces of farm implements purchased by farmers 
increased in the period from 1914 to 1918 by an 
average of 73%. The commission reported that 
costs of manufacture had shown marked _ in- 
creases, but that, due to “price understandings 
or agreements among manufacturers,” prices 
had increased more than costs. 

“Farm-implement manufacturers and dealers 
by concerted action advanced prices in 1917 
and 1918 by amounts that were larger than 


were warranted by the increase in their costs 
and expenses,” the Federal Trade Commission 
declared in the conclusion of-its report, issued 
May 4, 1920, ‘and this resulted in unusually 
large profits for those years.” 

The commission recommended that “judicial 
proceedings should be instituted against asso- 
ciations which have been active in restraining 
trade in the farm-implement industry,’ and 
that the harvester-trust case “should be re- 
opened as provided for in the final decree, so 
that a plan of dissolution be arrived at that 
will restore competitive conditions in the har- 
vesting-machine business.” I can find no record 
that either of these things has been done. 

That monopoly was causing prices of farm 
implements to be unduly high was also the con- 
clusion of a report on the International Harves- 
ter Company made by the commissioner of cor- 
porations in the Department of Commerce in 
19138. This report showed that on its monopolis- 
tic lines—grain binders, mowers, and corn bind- 
ers—the profits of the International were much 
higher than on such lines as wagons, manure 
spreaders, and binder twine, in which there was 
greater competition. For example, in the years 
1910 and 1911, cited in the report, the net profit 
on harvesting machines was 20%, on wagons 
and spreaders less than 10%, and on twine a 
little over 7%. 

This report by the commissioner of corpora- 
tions related that when the International Har- 
vester Company was formed in August, 1902, 
it issued $120,000,000.00 in stock, although the 
appraised value of the physical properties of the 
merging companies was only $67,000,000.00. In 
its investigation, the Bureau of Corporations 
placed the value of these properties at only 
$49,000,000.00. Thus, more than half of the 
capitalization of the International Harvester 
Company when it was organized was water. 

An example of the marking up of properties 
was the value placed on the ore leaseholds of 
the Deering Company. These ore leaseholds 
had been acquired about seven months before 
the merger at $675,000.00, but were put into 
the merger at $7,963,000.00. After allowing 
for increase in value and improvements made, 
the commissioner of corporations in his report 
declared that the valuation placed upon these 
ore properties for merger purposes was at least 


-$7,000,000.00 too high. 
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It should be pointed out, however, that not 
watered stock, but monopoly, was the cause of 
higher-priced farm machinery. The fact that it 
had watered its stock heavily did not enable the 
harvester trust to make greater profits. It was 
the monopoly formed by the merger that in- 
creased the profits, so that the trust was soon 
able to show a high rate of profit on its stock, 
water and all. 

Soon after the harvester trust was formed in 
1902, prices of harvesting machinery began to 
rise. A letter of February 19, 1907, from H. A. 
Johnson of the Adriance Machinery Company 
to Senator H. C. Hansbrough—published in 
Senate Document No. 336, 59th Congress, 2nd 
Session—showed that before the harvester trust 
was formed mowers were selling to farmers at 
$35.00 to $38.00, while after the trust’ was 
formed prices jumped to $42.00 to $45.00. Be- 
fore the trust was formed, grain binders sold 
at from $90.00 to $100.00, this letter said, but 
after the formation of the trust they sold at 
$115.00 to $125.00. Other letters published in 
this document corroborated these figures. 

From all these sources, we can fairly con- 
clude that monopoly has been a large factor in 
high prices of implements to farmers. In the 
earlier years of the harvester trust, patents 
were undoubtedly one of the bases of the mon- 
opoly in harvesting machinery acquired by the 
merger of harvesting-machine companies to 
form the International Harvester Company. 
Patents are also the basis of other monopolies. 
When the government issues a patent, it gives 
the owner of the patent a 17-year monoply in 
the production of the patented article. 

Patents as a basis of monopoly could easily 
be removed by legislation to require the owner 
of a patent to license, under reasonable royal- 
ties, aS Many persons or concerns to manufac- 
ture the patented article as applied for permis- 
sion. This would protect inventors just as much 
as our present patent laws, but would make it 
impossible to build a monopoly based on pat- 
ents. This plan of granting patents was provi- 
ded for in the Oldfield bills, introduced in Con- 
gress in the first Wilson administration. 

While monopoly is the chief cause of high- 
priced implements, as the above-quoted reports 
show, there are other causes. One of these is 
the tariff on steel. Farm implements of all 
kinds are constructed almost wholly of steel of 
various kinds. As an average, tariff duties in- 
crease prices of steel in this country about 25%. 
If implement manufacturers could procure steel 
on a world-market basis, the cost of the materi- 
als in farm implements would be reduced about 
a fourth. 

Another element in the cost of implements to 
farmers is the large amount of service demand- 
ed by farmers themselves. Of course, machines 
sometimes require adjustments that farmers 
are unable to make, and then expert service men 


are needed. But the service demanded by farm- 
ers goes far beyond making expert adjustments. 
If farmers would haul out their own machines, 
and get them started and keep them running 
without calling on service men, the enormous 
cost of servicing farm machinery could be 
greatly reduced. 

Just what the profits of the implement manu- 
facturers in the United States are at this time 
on the basis of fair capitalization would be very 
difficult to determine except by official inquiry 
—and officiai inquiries into profit-taking seem 
to be quite out of date in this country. Prices at 
which implements could be sold if all the water 
in stocks and all the padded costs were squeezed 
out would be still harder to determine. The 
financial statements of implement manufactur- 
ing companies indicate, however, that profits 
are large. 

The directors of one large implement-manu- 
facturing company recently submitted a pro- 
posal to the stockholders to increase the com- 
mon stock of the corporation from $1,250,000.00 
to $5,000,000.00, or, in other words, to quad- 
ruple the common stock. The new stock, it ap- 
pears, would be issued to the present stockhol- 
ders as a stock dividend. As everybody knows, 
this is a means to conceal the size of the profits. 
With four times as much common stock, this 
company could have dividends four times as 
large in total dollars without increasing the div- 
idend rate in terms of percentage on the stock. 

Another manufacturing company that is vig- 
orously promoting its farm-machinery lines had 
twice as much net profit in the first six months 
of this year as in the corresponding period last 
year. Still another company, specializing in 
tractors of a special type, had an increase of a 
third in its profits in the first half of this year. 

Indications are strong, therefore, that imple- 
ment-manufacturing companies are making 
large profits. And unquestionably back of these 
large profits lie understandings and agreements. 
The farm-implement field has been narrowed 
down to a few large concerns, and collusion be- 
tween them as to prices would be even easier 
now than in 1917 and 1918 when the Federal 
Trade Commission found that understandings 
and agreements were the cause of the abnormal 
increase in implement prices and profits. 

_As the Commissioner of Corporations held in 
his report in 1913, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its report of 1920, the effective regu- 
lator of implement prices, as of other prices, is 
competition. Genuine competition needs to be 
restored. It is more than doubtful whether this 
can be done by legal action to enforce anti-trust 
laws. That method has not broken the power 
of monopoly. Competition can hardly be forced 
between concerns that have been acting in col- 
lusion, or between different parts of a dissolved 
merger. 


Farmers in Finland, through the co-operative 
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purchasing and manufacturing of farm imple- 
ments, have succeeded in bringing prices to a 
reasonable basis and in restoring genuine com- 
petition in the trade, Thorsten Odhe relates in 
his book, “Finland: A Nation of Co-operators.” 
Local co-operative associations buy through 
their co-operative wholesale, and the co-opera- 
tive wholesale contracts for implements or pro- 
duces them in its own factory. The Finnish 
agricultural wholesale is manufacturing a num- 
ber of kinds of machinery, including threshing 
machines. 

For the United States, co-operative manufac- 
turing of farm implements by farmers organ- 
ized as implement consumers may appear to be 
a long road and a rather academic proposal. 
But co-operative manufacturing of farm imple- 
ments may not be so far away. In fact, three 
co-operative wholesale groups in this country 
are already having a farm tractor manufactur- 
ed for them. A large number of farmers’ local 
co-operative associations in the middle west are 
handling farm machinery of various makes as 
agents. If their purchasing were all concen- 
trated through co-operative wholesales, the 
total volume would be large enough to make 
possible an implement factory. 

This development will not be a sweeping one, 
for farmers will have to save the capital as they 
go along; but I believe it is coming surely, and 
not so far distant. Co-operative purchasing ex- 
tended clear through to manufacturing is the 
one sure way farmers have to protect them- 
selve against exorbitant profits and to break the 
power of collusion and monopoly. 

L. S. HERRON 


The Doctrines of Carl v. Vogelsang 
III. 


The social function of property, on which 
Vogelsang further establishes his thesis—as 
set forth at the beginning of this treatise—is 
recognized by the reformer to have been estab- 
lished in the Christian Germanic idea of prop- 
erty, in contradistinction to the idea fostered 
by Roman law. Vogelsang refers to a dictum 
of Bishop von Ketteler of Mainz, a zealous pro- 
ponent of social reform, who in this connection 
coined the maxim: “The so-called right of prop- 
erty is in truth nothing but a right of usufruct, 
with the natural duty imposed by God of using 
the fruits of property according to His will.’’+) 

According to Bishop Ketteler, this social 
function of property proceeds from natural 
law for, alongside of and above positive state- 
law, which proceeds from the free legislative 
activity of competent bodies, there exists a 
natural law. This law is implanted by God in 
things and in human circumstances. It “ex- 
isted before any positive law and will outlive 


1) Carl von Vogelsang, Gesammelte Aufsdtze, p. 291. ff. 


it. It should form the basis of all laws... by 
natural law is meant the essence of all those 
(legal) precepts which are rooted in the 
natural order, i. e., in the natural relationship 
in which human beings stand one to another in 
Society. For example, the legal relationship of 
children to their parents is a logical develop- 
ment of the natural relationship between chil- 
dren and parents. In like manner, natural 
laws of the most incontrovertible sort can be 
evolved for a number of social relationships.’’?) 
It was in this sense the old Christian Germanic 
conception of property operated. In fine, it is 
simply a question whether “the right of proper- 
ty is to be considered a right of moral domina- 
tion over a thing, by which the owner is em- 
powered, and indeed bound, to use this right in 
accordance with its moral purpose, or whether 
it is to be considered a right of absolute domi- 
nation, regardless of the consequences ensuing 
for others.”’?) 

In opposition to this concept, however, ac- 
cording to Vogelsang there stands the pagan 
Roman law. This law is ‘‘one of the most fun- 
damental causes of the prevailing evil, for, as 
one of its greatest authorities, Jhering‘), says: 
‘It is just cold, flat materialism which has there 
found its complete expression.’ True to its 
origin, Roman law sees the center of legislative 
activity in urban interests, and especially by 
reason of its principles concerning the form of 
encumbrance by debt and the right of inheri- 
tance, it is incompatible with the interest of 
landownership. Roman law from the outset 
was the legal system of a slave-state, and hence 
has never really understood the dignity attach- 
ing to labor. Consequently, because it has ap- 
plied the principles governing the hire of ob- 
jects to contracts of service, the practice of 
Roman law has completely destroyed the moral 
relationship between employers and employees, 
a relationship which found manifold expression 
in Germanic law and which would have needed 
only remodeling to meet new conditions. Still 
unsatisfied, however, modern legislation has 
created legal institutions of such a nature as 
to increase still more, if possible, the already 
unlimited power of capital (laws of exchange, 
scrip-shares, limited liability companies, etc.). 
This favoritism towards capital, with its sys- 
tematic damaging of landownership and prof- 
itable labor, serves to promote an even greater 
evil in the department of an economic legisla- 
ture; for, while it has been quite zealous in up- 
holding the principle of ‘free competition’ as 
regards landownship and handicraft, it is more 
vitally concerned with promoting the spirit of 


2) Vogelsang, in the Monatsschrift fiir christliche Social- 
reform, Vol. IX, p. 624 ff. 

3) Vogelsang, Die sozialen Lehren des Freiherrn von Vo- 
gelsang, ed. Dr. Wiard Klopp-Vogelsang, p. 126. 

4) Distinguished German jurist (1818-1892), profes- 
sor of Roman law at Vienna and Gottingen. 
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monopoly for finance capital and its correlative, 
big industry.’”>) 

It goes without saying that Vogelsang be- 
lieves the social function of property must 
henceforth express itself in a manner different 
from its expression in the past—in terms, let 
us say, of the rights of labor. “It is high 
time,” Vogelsang writes, “that we help spread 
throughout all classes the idea of a_ better 
moral valuation of labor, together with the 
spirit of joy in vocation. Our beautiful German 
word ‘Beruf’ (vocation), teaches us to regard 
every honorable occupation with which we are 
charged as a call from above and a moral duty. 
Not what we do, but how we do it is decisive 
for the moral value of labor; the work of the 
clergyman, the teacher, the statesman, appar- 
ently on the highest plane, can be performed 
selfishly, mechanically—thereby losing its value 
—while the apparently lowest understrapper’s 
work may be dignified by a noble spirit and 
may become a shining example for thousands 
of other workmen, and thus convey a blessing 
to them. Not rest, but rest after labor is true 
enjoyment of life. The law of giving and re- 
ceiving runs through the whole of human and 
economic life; but it is more blessed to give 
than to receive and work is more blessed than 
idleness. The first precept of healthy social 
progress is the right appreciation of the inner 
life of the worker, and the recognition that the 
fulfillment of vocation in itself—whether the 
work is ‘hard or easy, high or low—is the foun- 
dation for the true life-happiness of every hu- 
man being. It is only through respect for 
labor, as the first and most wholesome law of 
our human existence, and through the joyful 
fulfillment of our vocation that the gradual 
progress of struggling humanity is accom- 
plished, raising that which is low and making 
even the meanest things important.’’®) 

Consideration of this question gives rise to 
a number of fundamental demands. Concern- 
ing one of these, the right to work, Vogelsang 
has the following to say: “Our Christian fore- 
fathers regarded the right to work as definitely 
guaranteed by God and the State, and labor it- 
self as an office instituted for the benefit of the 
community. We must endeavor to re-create this 
noble outlook. Then the unworthy subjection 
of our fellow-men and compatriots to the cruel 
law of competition will no longer be regarded 
as a necessity, but rather as an unjust and in- 
human exploitation of those persons possessed 
of rights equal to those of our own. Just as 
in a well-ordered State no civil person should 
be discharged and told to seek a new position, 
thus too the security of the worker in a well- 
ordered factory should be assured. The work- 


5) Ibid., p. 254 ff. 
6) Vogelsang, Gesammelte Aufsitze, p. 65. 


ing classes of a community must not be allowed 
to become a horde of Gypsies.’’”) 
Another fundamental demand created by this 
concept of the social function of property 1s 
that of affording the worker the opportunity 
to rise in his occupation. “In the palmy days 
of the craftsman’s Estate,” declares Vogelsang, 
“there was no such thing as a working class. 
Everyone engaged in a craft belonged at the 
same time, if in different ways, to the class of 
contractors and to the class of workmen ; every 
master had at one time served as an apprentice 
and as a journeyman; every journeyman had 
the certainty of becoming a master; every ap- 
prentice knew that he would become a journey- 
man and some day a master. Under the influ- 
ence of machinery, however, this condition no 
longer obtains. Not every workman in a large 
industrial concern, however capable, can be- 
come independent. But despite this situation 
there is no fundamental reason why the worker 
must remain a proletarian for life, without any 
certain income, without any hope of rising in 
his Estate, in constant danger of losing his 
livelihood because of some fluctuation in the 
world market, or even because of the arbitrary 
action of the manufacturer—to be turned out 
of doors with his wife and children. It is pos- 
sible, even under modern industrial conditions, 
to effect the necessary rearrangements where- 
by the workers may be incorporated into the 
great industrial bodies, and enter into a kind 
of social relationship with the masters.’’’) This 
means, in effect, the “incorporation of the 
worker into industry.” Then, according to 
Vogelsang, an ideal joint-ownership of the work 
on the part of the worker can be secured. ‘So 
long as the machine works for the exclusive 
benefit of the master,” he says, “so long as a 
legal relationship has not been worked out, 
justly apportioning the grievances, the risk, 
and the profit of work in common by the mast- 
er and worker, the former will naturally strive, 
by improving the machinery, to obtain un- 
limited power over the workman, to make the 
latter as little indispensable as possible, at the 
same time lowering his wages and lenthening 
his hours of work; and in exact proportion, the 
workman will strive on his part to make him- 
self the exclusive master of the machine—a po- 
sition at present occupied by his complacent em- 
ployer—he will strive to dispossess the master, 
as the master of industry has dispossessed the 
craftsman and degraded him to the position of 
a hired laborer. It seems to us that the inter- 
est of the State, of Society and of Christian 
morals demands that the war to the death, en- 
gendered by this bitter antagonism, be pre- 
vented by the application of just principles, 
that the antagonism itself be overcome, and a 
satisfactory agreement reached. That this is 


7) Vogelsang, in Monatsschrift, Vol. VI, p. 656. 
8) Vogelsang, in Monatsschrift, Vol. WE, Fo). LT, 
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possible can be proved from history, and what 
was possible in the ‘dark ages’ is, we may sup- 
pose, still possible in these enlightened modern 
times. During the Middle Ages slavery de- 
veloped into serfdom which in turn evolved into 
an ideally shared proprietorship between lord 
and peasant. The peasant enjoyed the fruits 
of his labor and contributed a share of the 
ground-rent to the landlord in compensation 
for the latter’s work in the council chamber 
and during war. Should it not be possible in 
our own day to assign the legal status of the 
industrial worker on the same principles which 
at one time ordered the conditions of land- 
tenure. This goal might be reached by the in- 
stitution of ideal co-proprietorship, a relation- 
ship which amply satisfies the demands of jus- 
tice and charity, which assures the worker his 
rights without robbing the master of his prop- 
erty. He who places a tool or a machine at the 
disposal of a workman undoubtedly has a just 
claim to a portion of the work done or increased 
thereby, but the workman has the right to the 
remainder.’’?) 

Thus, Vogelsang believes the social function 
‘of property could become operative even in a 
large industrial institution. ‘‘Hence,’”’ he says 
again in a different context, “it is a just de- 
mand, that the profound and divinely-willed 
significance of property be vindicated, that the 
right inherent in objects be restored, in order 
that property, the State, and Society might re- 
gain their mutual harmony and man may again 
learn to have and to hold as if he possessed 
nots! 1°) E. GOERLICH, Ph.D. 

Vienna 


Democracy in the Middle Ages 


II. 


The system of representation of interests ex- 
hibited a weakness during the Middle Ages 
which one might expect, in view of the fate of 
similar institutions in our own day; (the his- 
tory of the NRA has taught us something on 
that score). The economic policy of the guilds 
ignored the interests of the community. So 
long as it existed, the patrician city council was 
the one authority in the State which stood 
above the interest of the different crafts and 
which could curb some of their excesses. But 
once the craft guilds had attained supreme 
authority, each one acted as it pleased. The 
guilds set the prices of their products as high 
as the market would bear; excluded foreign 
competition whenever possible, without regard 
for the sacrifices this policy imposed upon the 
consumer; and made it increasingly difficult for 
the journeyman to set himself up as a master, 
neglecting all consideration of the fact that by 
this policy they were creating a privileged po- 


9) Vogelsang, in Monatsschrift, Vol. VII, p. 129 ff. 
10) Klopp, op. cit., p. 88. 


_ ing the Middle Ages. 
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sition for the beati possidentes and dooming the 
newcomers to the status of proletarians. 


Finally, it cannot be claimed that guild rule 
prevented differences of interests between em- 
ployers and employees, or that on the strength 
of this experience the same might be hoped 
from a corporative organization at the present 
time. To be sure, the guilds did whatever they 
could to preserve the equality of opportunity 
within their ranks and to provide economic 
security for all. The spirit of mutual help and 
solidarity which animated them in this regard 
deserves the highest praise. But it was in- 
evitable that the time would come when techno- 
logical circumstances would no longer permit 
the individual workshop to be both a techno- 
logical as well as an economic unit of produc- 
tion. A proletariat, i. e., workers without 
chance to advance to independent craftsman- 
ship arose and for this group the guild organi- 
zation failed to be of any help. Workers of 
proletarian status were numerous in the tex- 
tile craft in Lombardy and in Flanders; their 
conditions of labor and of life were miserable, 
and they were excluded from political rights 
altogether. 

It is significant that when an attempt was 
made in Florence to organize the proletarians 
—called “ciompi’—into guilds and grant them 
a share in the government of the city, the ex- 
periment promptly failed. Following a popular 
uprising, three new guilds were set up, in 1378, 
to comprise these workers who were hence- 
forth to appoint three of the nine priors of the 
city. No fairer attempt to give all citizens a 
share in municipal government was made dur- 
However, it soon became 
apparent that the new guilds differed funda- 
mentally from the old organizations. Their 
prime objective could not be the regulation of 
a trade; they were employees of the masters 
organized in the arti maggiori and were obliged 
to leave the direction of trade to their em- 
ployers. Hence their interests were different 
from those of the older guilds and peaceful co- 
operation proved an impossibility. Open con- 
flict broke out; the craft guilds (arte minor?) 
combined with the merchant guilds (arte mag- 
giori) and the workers’ guilds were crushed 
and dissolved. Such difficulties were the excep- 
tion during the Middle Ages, however, because 
it was only in a few industrial centers the work- 
ers had no chance to become masters. Today, 
on the other hand, this condition is the rule 
rather than the exception, and there is every 
reason to expect the increase in unskilled labor- 
ers within the proletariat will mean a funda- 
mental increase in the severity of the problem. 
Therefore, a corporative organization would be 
more inefficient today in closing the breach be- 
tween capital and labor than it was in medieval 
Florence. 

Urban democracy during the Middle Ages 
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was bound up with the independence of the 
cities. It had arisen when the cities won their 
freedom from local feudal lords, and it was 
bound to perish when municipal independence 
ran counter to the trend of events. Trade and 
commerce expanded; a national economy was 
beginning to replace the municipal economy of 
the Middle Ages. The protectionism of the 
cities began to obstruct economic progress. 
Particularly did this condition hold true with 
regard to the restrictionist policy of the guilds, 
which conflicted more and more with the re- 
quirements of the day. In many instances the 
political rule of the guilds disintegrated. In 
Ghent, for example, the different crafts fought 
one another in a final struggle for the inde- 
pendence of the city. The radicals beheaded the 
leader of the wealthy boatsmen’s guild, and se- 
cured the appointment of a shoe-maker as cap- 
tain-general of the commune—an occurrence 
which is entirely logical, incidentally, if the 
government of the community is based upon a 
representation of organized interests. Many 
citizens hailed the city’s loss of its independ- 
ence, in 1492, as the end of an outmoded re- 
strictionism and a guarantee of the return to 
law and order. Moreover, the victory of the new 
territorial lords during the fifteenth century 
was hastened by their adoption of more modern 
military technique. Even the strongest city 
walls could not withstand the improved artil- 
lery, and the armed guildsmen were no longer 
a match for the skilled mercenaries. 

Lack of space prevents detailing the merits 
of democratic rule in medieval cities. The 
burghers at times manifested a high degree of 
devotion to the common cause, and in the works 
of art the cities were most advanced during 
their era of independence. The Gothic cathe- 
drals still testify to the zeal, vision and magna- 
nimity of those who built them. To be sure, 
many of these achievements, at least in their 
inception, must be ascribed to the period of pa- 
trician rule, but the era of guild democracy was 
not far behind in this respect. So far as one 
of the greatest cities of the Middle Ages—Flor- 
ence—is concerned, her historiographer, Machi- 
avelli, maintained that she made rapid progress 
after the democratic constitution of 1250 had 
been adopted. 

From the point of view of contemporary 
problems, two further characteristics of medie- 
val urban democracy deserve attention. First, 
urban democracy failed during the Middle 
Ages, as well as in antiquity, because it was 
unable to organize a large contiguous territory. 
Every town represented “a selfish little world 
of its own.” Protracted wars between towns 
were of frequent occurrence and co-operation 
was the exception rather than the rule. In 
some cases, however, a league of cities achieved 
notable successes: the Lombard League over- 
whelmingly defeated Frederic Barbarossa at 


Legnano (1176); the Suabian and Rhenish 
Leagues maintained law and order over a wide 
territory; even greater were the achievements 
of the Hanseatic League which guaranteed its 
members a favored position in the trade of 
Western Europe and along the Baltic shores. 
These Leagues, however, could at best merely 
defend themselves. They never attempted to 
establish a unified rule over a large territory 
and therefore had to give way to the princes 
who did so. The Hanseatic League, in particu- 
lar, was never in a position to pursue a colonial 
policy comparable to that of a small nation 
even like the Dutch. The main reason for this 
condition is that none of the Leagues could de- 
velop an executive strong enough to curb the 
centrifugal tendencies of its city-members and 
direct all its forces towards the attainment of a 
certain end. 

The second grave defect of democracy in 
communes both during the Middle Ages and in 
the Ancient World was its inability to effect 
peaceful co-operation between the majority and 
the minority. In every democratic community 
citizens with the same views or interests will 
band together in political parties. Only one 
party or group of parties can hold the govern- 
mental reins. But if alternation of the differ- 
ent groups in power is not provided for, the 
minority will believe itself excluded perma- 
nently from the government and will not hesi- 
tate to use illegal means to obtain influence. 
The majority in turn will be inclined to fore- 
stall this possibility by crushing any other 
group, whose members, historical experience 
proves, have frequently been forced into exile. 
Under such conditions democracy can achieve 
neither harmony nor stability ; and co-operation 
among all citizens for the common good is im- 
possible. To a much lesser degree does mod- 
ern democracy suffer from this ailment. It suf- 
fices to repeat that the representation of in- 
terests during the Middle Ages accentuated 
rather than remedied this fundamental defect 
of the democratic city-state. 

The problems of rural democracy during the 
Middle Ages are interesting with regard to the 
question of the continuity of development which 
created modern democracy. In primitive Ice- 
land and in Switzerland there existed early 
democracies whose organic growth was only 
partially interrupted during the centuries of 
absolutism; these two instances offer phe- 
nomena to which one may refer when attempt- 
ing to show that democracy is not a child of the 
philosophy of enlightenment and metaphysical 
liberalism. Iceland and Switzerland have, in 
the main, been peasant democracies. In both 
cases, the basis for democracy has been the 
peculiar geographic conditions incidental to 
each country. The nature of the terrain set 
limits to the development of economic inequality 
on the one hand, and on the other made de- 
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fense against a foreign invader an easy task. 
Iceland, settled between 874 and 930, remained 
virtually an independent Free State with a par- 
liamentary system of government until 1264 
when a struggle between a number of ruling 
families of the island brought it under foreign 
dominion. Its parliament continued to exist— 
although at times it lacked real importance— 
until 1800, and was revived thirty years later. 


Hence Icelanders could recently celebrate, with. 


some justification, the one thousandth anniver- 
sary of their parliament. 

The three original Swiss cantons laid the 
basis for their independence in the battle of 
Morgarten (1315), and after a time neighbor- 
ing cantons and cities joined the federation. 
The cities were more or less under patrician 
rule, but in rural districts democracy has, on 
the whole, continued uninterruptedly down to 
the present day. The forest cantons are famed 
for their direct rule by popular assembly, the 
Landsgemeinde. This instrument of ‘pure’ 
democracy, however, did not function as well 
as is generally assumed. It met rarely; the 
executive officers enjoyed relatively great im- 
portance; and in Schwyz and Zug the Lands- 
gemeinde had to be abolished because of its 
tumultous character. Whether or not Swiss 
democracy was pure, it has, in fact, withstood 
the attacks of hostile forces for more than six 
centuries. To be sure, the functions of a de- 
mocracy were sometimes, in later years, exe- 
cuted by an aristocratic personnel, since mem- 
bers of certain families were elected repeatedly 
to public office, in particular to the office of 
“Landammann,” really the governor of a can- 
ton. Nevertheless, these elections have always 
been genuinely free, and therefore the country 
has remained fundamentally democratic. Swiss 
democracy has one achievement to its credit 
that was beyond the reach of the city-state, i. e., 
it combined democracy with the problem of or- 
ganizing a large territory. The Federal consti- 
tution was the chief agency in bringing about 
this important result. Country and cities co- 
operated peacefully; their union was at first 
loosely joined, but later gained in strength. 
However, it preserved its federal character, and 
the Swiss people are still convinced that de- 
mocracy, like charity, begins at home and that 
it is bound to wither whenever a central bu- 
reaucracy assails its roots. 

F. A. HERMENS, Ph.D. 


Cath. University of America 


The Divine ideal of losing oneself to help on 
the common cause of humanity, has been ever 
haunting the mind of man! There must be 
something in it, some echo of a far-off Divine 
revelation, once articulately spoken by God to 
humanity but stifled under the “drums and 
tramplings’” of the nations. 

CANON SHEEHAN 


Child Mismanagement 


The pamphlet, “Child Management,” by D. 
A. Thom, M.D., published by the Children’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of Labor, was 
sent me by the editor of Central Blatt and So- 
cial Justice with the request to discuss the “‘in- 
famous thing” briefly. According to my ex- 
perience, the Bureau’s imprimatur denotes an- 
other something from the “progressive” mud- 
flats with a flavor difficult for the squeamish to 
enjoy, as my friend said of the edible cater- 
pillar. However, I forced myself to wade 
through C. M. in the hope that this review 
would terminate my duty to shoot darts at the 
Bureau’s output. 

Writing bad pedagogy is a stale offense prac- 
ticed by ‘‘progressives,” who, unluckily, hunt in 
packs. When one of them has a find, such as 
the little boy shocking the prudish by running 
down street naked, or the little girl annoying 
the over-scrupulous by babbling gynecology, or 
the troubled innocent of 19 weeping because her 
ma won’t tell her where kittens come from, the 
whole pack go after it in full cry and make it 
a vogue-story that, like the Wandering Jew, 
never dies. Thus accumulates a deposit of 
fool’s gold that enables the half-literate to make 
books almost as good as those of the Federal . 
Children’s Bureau. 

“Child Management” has a mixed ancestry. 
An earlier pamphlet that wobbled along the 
muddy behavioristic groove has been enlarged 
externally by wedging into it scraps from 
widely-differing sources as one stuffs a goose. 
Here the wholesome precept stands stiffly out 
from fallacies discredited by living facts. There 
juts up like a safety-zone a trustworthy maxim 
ankle-deep in pagan doctrine. The thing seems 
like a young stenographer’s first offense in liter- 
ary padding. Hand on heart, I declare that in 
the 107 pages—which seem like 507—there is 
nothing that I have not literally swum in “bil- 
lions of times” though it was seldom so tire- 
somely worded or self-contradictory. Let a few 
words on “Selfishness” indicate the prevailing 
lack of logic: 

“Neither is he (the child) born selfish, dis- 
honesi;.. 

“All children are born into the world.... 
dominated entirely by selfish motives.” 

“Selfishness is an inborn rather than an ac- 
quired attitude .. .” 

Italics mine. Trying to read the chapter on 
Stuttering made my heart leak. Vapid, inco- 
herent, tail-in-mouth, it seems as if 17 different 
authors wrote the 17 paragraphs without con- 
sultation. Is stuttering actually “one of the 
most common handicaps of early life’? One 
child in 500 may stutter, but what is that to the 
millions ruined through the failure of home 
discipline? Then, it irritates one to read that 
we cannot carry out the treatment for stut- 
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tering without “making an effort to determine 
the causes,’ when the same paragraph asserts 
we do not know the cause. Worse still, the 
author ignores the physiological distinction be- 
tween stammering and stuttering, uses the 
words alternately in the same sense. He frowns 
on “stopping the child and making him repeat,” 
although a habit of correct speech is the only 
cure for incorrect speech and the method can 
be told in 30 words. Dr. Thom uses 2,000 
words and does not tell it. 

Guidance-clinic fol-de-rol is pretty awful 
when set down in black and white. I have con- 
densed (and characterized) three cases: 

1. Psyche-ing a boy who had been breaking 
windows for a fortnight showed that he had 
always been angry when he broke the glass. 
“But the vital thing is not the anger but the 
cause from which it arises. He may be jealous 
or troubled or feel inferior to others or worried 
about sex.”’ I ask here how anyone dare tackle 
head-on the problems of childhood without a 
clear-cut directive? Does the clinic offer a real 
study of children? No. The study of spoiled 
youngsters is no more of a guide to the manage- 


ment of the unspoiled than is the psycho-analy- | 


sis piped from Vienna drunkards a means of 
keeping sane people sane. 

2. “Jealousy and sex-conflicts are common 
motives for stealing.” “A 16-year-old girl 
steals from her best friend in periods of jeal- 
ousy.” “In three cases the relationship between 
stealing and sex-conflict could not be denied.” 
Most of us have observed that related and un- 
related sins huddle together in ill-formed char- 
acter like burdock and thistle in a dusty ditch. 

3. Mary, 6, charged with theft, volunteers, 
“Nobody likes me. I don’t know why. I only 
stole from the people who teased me, and from 
those I don’t like.” Stealing was Mary’s way 
of “getting even,” says the author. Now, why 
put the utterance of a 10-year-old in a pre- 
molar mouth? Nothing in my experience, my 
intelligence, or my instinct leads me to believe 
that Mary used a complex sentence. At 6 the 
power of expression is limited. The child does 
not combine thoughts nor ask himself why he is 
disliked or liked. If undisciplined, he takes 
what he wants wherever he can get it. 

EKlements in “Child Management”: sex-initi- 
ation, nursery school, kindergarten, guidance 
clinic, psychological tests, summer camp. For 
discipline, you direct pleasant language at the 
child, associate honesty with a “satisfying sense 
of security,” and demonstrate that nonsocial 
acts—lying, stealing, window-breaking—in- 
variably work out to the nonsocialite’s disad- 
vantage. 


But sex is the real thing. Not since the war 
has any sport caught on with the speed and 
profit of sex-stultiloquence about childhood. 
Treating the child as a creature composed of 


body and sex constitutes the backbone of “‘pro- 
gressive” education’s revolt against common 
sense. Children’s Bureau publications are sex- 
glutted. In “Child Management,” Sex Instruc- 
tion follows feeding but does not stop there. It 
runs down the pages like a sex-litany, serving 
to explain things the author does not know 
about, much as old-time map-makers used to 
dot unexplored regions with pictures of ele- 
phants. Here, naturally, is that behavioristic 
perennial tell-your-child-a-baby-grows just like 
a flower that has been planted, which is no 
nearer the truth than the stork-story, and 
loathsome to boot. It would be a hardy up- 
holder of the little-flower yarn who would ven- 
ture to give the analogy in print. However, I 
can thank the author for sparing us another 
repetition of his dirty little story about Rachel 
who at 6, thanks to her mother and the guidance 
clinic, was equipped to lecture on midwifery. 

“Why Prisons?” asks Bishop Schlarman in a 
pamphlet that parents, pastors, teachers would 
do well to study. The sad young man gazing 
through the bars probably did not stutter in 
childhood nor “feel inferior.””’ More likely his 
“education” followed the lines of “Child Man- 
agement,” which deprecates the idea that 
“being a parent means obeyed all the time,” re- 
grets that the environment should impose limi- 
tations on the child, believes he will learn to 
obey if requests are reasonable. I judge that 
the boy in the prison picture may be the at- 
torney’s young son I saw earlier in a courtroom 
scene; the mother was seeking to ‘‘dissuade” his 
activities with, “Johnny, if you don’t stop 
shooting beans at the jury, your papa will lose 
the case.” 

I recommend ‘‘Child Management” to readers 
who can get a thrill out of pedagogical pro- 
lapsus. Many psychiatrists endorse it. 

“We have seen the great and wise make terms 

With the peace of snakes and the pride of 

worms, 
. . and the locusts and the lice.” 
ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


A rather wholesome campaign against Com- 
munism in the United States by Catholic Church 
leaders has given rise to the fear in certain 
quarters that Catholicism is aligned with the 
forces of Fascism. This impression, however, 
is strangely at variance with the accusations of 
the Nazi government in Germany against the 
Church as being in league with Communism. 
Responsible Catholic leaders everywhere have 
taken pains to point out that the Catholic 
Church is in league with neither, and that it sees 
pronounced dangers in each. 


The Catholic Historical Review) 


1) “Notes and Comments.” Loc. cit. 
XXIII, No. 2, p. 287, it, Wash., Vol. 
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Varder’s Review 


Mammonopolis 


Hell, Goethe says in “Faust”, is a place at 
all times abounding in evil odors and great ac- 
tivity: 

Hier findet man zu jeder Zeit 
Gewiss Gestank und Tatigkeit. 

His words aptly describe the outstanding 
characteristics of every industrial city in the 
world today. They are the incarnation of bour- 
geois civilization and reveal throughout the 
fallacy of the presumptuous creators of wealth, 
that seeking and serving above everything else 
Mammon, such things as art, in all of its mani- 
fold expressions, will be added thereto. Money 
can buy virtuosos, it can not nourish true 
artists. They shiver and shrivel in the atmos- 
phere prevailing in the centers of finance, com- 
merce, and industry, dominated by the spirit 
of mammonistic capitalism. Art is prostituted, 
in fact, because instead of serving before all 
her divine original she has become largely the 
mistress of the rich and opulent. 


Trade Unions in the Corporative Scheme 
of Things 


Catholic writers on social doctrine and prac- 
tice in our country have neglected to consider 
the possibility that trade unionism, as it is to- 
day, may need to be reformed, provided existing 
trade unions are to be fitted into a society re- 
constructed in accordance with the fundamental 
demands of Quadragesimo anno. 

A newcomer to the field of Catholic social 
action, Social Justice, a monthly published by 
the Oblate Fathers in the Island of Ceylon, em- 
phasizes to an extent the oppositeness existing 
between trade unions and what has come to be 
known as vocational groups, the contemplated 
units in a corporative society. It is from the 
second issue of the publication the following 
comments on the subject have been lifted by us: 


“The Trade Union has served, and will always serve 
as a weapon of defense or even sometimes of attack. 
But the point is that it is a weapon, and as such has 
no constructive aspect. Its deficiencies however can be 
remedied by the corporation consisting of both Trade 
Unions and Associations of Employers of any one 
Trade, for the corporation does not serve any one class, 
but the Vocational Group as a whole. The corporative 
ideal is gaining ground in Europe both theoretically and 
practically, especially after the promulgation of the 
Quadragesimo anno.” 


The author of the remarks proposes “to 
study the question in detail in future issues.” 
It is highly desirable he should do so, because, 
after all, he has barely stated the problem. In 
fact, the declaration, that “the corporation does 
not serve any one class, but the Vocational 
Group as a whole,” omits one of the fundamen- 
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tal principles of the Sténdeordnung, namely 
that the prime purpose of corporations is to 
serve the public weal. ‘Common weal goes bes 
fore individual weal,’ was an accepted prin- 
ciple of conduct in feudal times, so long as the 
guilds of old remained true to their ideals. 


A Forgotten Ideal 


Sometime after he had reached the pinnacle 
of his fame, Woodrow Wilson declared wrbi et 
orbi that the peace he and the Allies would 
make would not be the infamous kind of a thing 
the monarchs and diplomats of Europe had con- 
cluded at Vienna after the Napoleonic wars. 
How happy the people of Europe, and of the 
world for that matter, would be today had 
Woodrow Wilson, Clemenceau and _ Lloyd 
George possessed the statesmanlike qualities of 
Talleyrand, Metternich, Castlereagh, and Con- 
salvi.‘) 

G. E. Fasnacht, in a review: of Professor R. 
B. Mowat’s recently published volume on ‘The 
Romantic Age,’ seems of the same opinion; 
“The Congress of Vienna,” he writes, “avoided 
the mistakes of 1919: even ‘restoration’ had 
some points of superiority over ‘self-determi- 
nation.’”’ In addition, the reviewer concludes 
with Professor Mowat: “It is time that the peo- 
ple of the twentieth-century Europe learned 
the lesson.”’ 

There are other remarks in Mr. Fasnacht’s 
review of particular interest for the readers of 
our monthly: 

“German militarism and linguistic nationalism were 
the response to French militarism and the French 
Revolution, as, in a sense, Frederick the Great was the 
German response to Louis XIV. It was an aberration— 
as it still is—from the true German cosmopolitan 
genius of the eighteenth century of which Goethe was 
the fine flower. Germany failed to see (what Napoleon 
himself saw) that Goethe was the true German answer 
to Napoleon. The super-national tradition of the Holy 
Roman Empire was lost. The world is, it might almost 
be said, still looking for it.’’2) 

What Catholic historian will write for us an 
adequate account of the Holy Roman Empire 
and the ideal it represented and for which 
Dante suffered exile? Its super-national tradi- 
tion was the answer a Christian world op- 
posed to the forces of evil that destroy inter- 
national amity and peace. The ideal was never 
realized fully, it is true; but for a thousand 
years the knowledge of its existence served as 
a reminder of the duty to promote and secure 
the unity of the Christian world for the sake 
of peace among nations, a prerequisite of true 


prosperity. 


1) Niebuhr, one of the really distinguished historians 
of the 19. century, considered Cardinal Consalvi an emi- 
nent statesman. 

2) New Statesman and Nation, London, current vol., 
p. 318. 
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Faulty Democracy 


In the face of clever propaganda inaugu- 
rated by Moscow, that tiger-fox hybrid, in 
praise of the “great western democracies,” 
England, France, and our country, it is well to 
remember that especially the former two pos- 
sess features foreign to true Democracy. Both 
France and Great Britain lack essentials of 
self-government—the former to a greater de- 
gree than the latter—which lack has given rise 
to Regionalism both in the Bretagne and the 
Alsace, and also in Scotland and Wales. This 
movement seeks to regain local self govern- 
ment. Scotchmen considered it absurd, for in- 
stance, that Parliament in London should legis- 
late for village schools in their country. 


A crass example of the faults of British Par- 
liamentary Democracy has been pointed out re- 
peatedly by Rev. Fr. Drinkwater.'!) Recently in 
a sermon on the “Rights and Wrongs of Pro- 
perty,” preached at Birmingham, he stated: 

“The Birmingham Municipal Bank is such an excel- 
lent idea for the Common Good that the ‘financial 
authorities’, that is, the London Money Lenders, got 
really alarmed and no other city has been allowed to 
follow Birmingham’s example.” 

It was during the war, while it was neces- 
sary to adopt a conciliatory attitude towards 
Labor, that Parliament chartered the first and 
only Municipal Bank in England. There are in 
this bank, at the present time, Fr. Drinkwater 
stated, “43 million pounds ($215,000,000, in 
round sum) of small savings. And you can feel 
sure that they are being used in some way for 
the good of your own city.” 


What italics there are, are ours. Let the 
people of the Middle West and the South ask 


themselves whether they can say that much for | 


the money entrusted by them to their banks. 
Have their deposits been used solely for the 
good of their community, their State, their sec- 
tion of the country? Or is it not a fact that 
local banks loaned money to metropolitan banks 
and financiers—and this meant New York 
even for Chicago banks—where it was used to 
finance huge industrial and international loans, 
and, what is worse, speculation, one of the 
worst curses of Capitalism. 


To illustrate. At a time when men, obliged 
to ford bridgeless streams in Missouri and 
Arkansas, were being drowned—we know of 
four priests who suffered this fate—because 
the counties could not afford to construct bridg- 
es, St. Louis banks participated in a loan to 
Bolivia to the extent of ten or fifteen million 
dollars!) Local money irretrievably lost, if the 
history of foreign loans counts for anything. 


1) Fr. Drinkwater has contributed several articles to 
our magazine. 

2) Among these priests were the founder of the suc- 
cessful Italian colony Tontitown in Ark., Fr. P. Ban- 
dini, and the Prior of Subiaco Abbey in the same State, 
Fr. Gallus D’Aujourd’hui, O.S.B. 


What of the Middle Class? 


The prominence of the labor problem causes 
American Catholics to pay but scant attention, 
if any, to the present and future welfare of the 
middle class in our country. But it is exactly 
this class constitutes the backbone of society. 
Apparently many of its members: storekeep- 
ers, merchants, manufacturers, farmers, are 
being pushed to the wall while the evils of the 
present system and the reconstruction of society 
are being discussed so widely. The gradual but 
steady disintegration of this class is undoubted- 
ly cause for serious thought. Not a few of 
those succumbing in the struggle will be forced 
down into the proletariat. Can we hope for the 
emancipation of the proletariat, so long as we 
permit the elimination by a process of capitalis- 
tic attrition of members of the existing middle 
class? 


A Jewish writer, Mark Plotnick, who believes 
a national Jewish economic survey and rehabili- 
tation would diminish anti-Semitism in our 
country, has sensed the evil results inseparable 
from an economic situation so unfavorable to 
the middle class as is the one prevailing at pres- 
ent in our country. It is in the B’nai B’rith 
Magazine he writes: 

“Despite recovery from the recent depression, cur- 
rent economic trends and social tendencies threaten to 
undermine the foundations of material security of very 
large numbers of people in this country. Slowly but 
surely these changes are throwing millions of workers 


and middle class enterprises from basic and service 
pursuits. 


“The resulting unemployment and declassification are 
not merely periodic emergency cycles, but permanent 
maladjustments that call for drastic measures of 
planned economic reconstruction and social adjust- 
ments.’’!) 

Mr. Plotnick in the course of his article dis- 
cusses the significance of the problem referred 
to for the people of his race in America. It is 
of equal importance for our own people. We 
can not possibly expect most of them to go to 
the top, to become millionaires and “big poli- 
ticians.’’ We should pray God in fact to deliver 
us from these evils. Hence the center platform 
of the social and economic structure of society 
is for us of special importance. That it should 
be broad, built on a solid foundation, as secure 
against economic disturbances as possible, is a 
matter of great concern. Where are the work- 
ing man’s children to go, if the middle class is 
destroyed? That Mr. Plotnick should call for 
“a Jewish economic rehabilitation policy,” 
which he declares to be “of paramount impor- 
tance now,” should give us furiously to think. 


The duty of love dictates a just Christian re- 
demption of the proletariat, but it is necessary 
to take care that timely reform does not become 


revolution. 
CARDINAL PACELLI 
1) Loc. cit., June, 1937, p. 302. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


India knew nothing of this curse of prole- 
tarianism as it is understood today, until the 
land was over-run by capitalist market hunters 
of Europe. They entered here as.traders and 
then by violence and intrigue destroyed our na- 
tional economy. Under imperialist domination, 
we have now not only no crafts left, but have 
been by design precluded from scientific de- 
velopment of our agriculture and industry. To- 
day India is a land of dispossessed millions. 
Our problem is not whether the wage is high 
or low; but of “starvation wage” and no wage 
at all. We have some 200,000,000 people who 
never get even one whole meal a day and an 
uncounted mass of at least another 40,000,000 
who have no opportunity to do any work and 


earn 7 : } 
no wage at all The Social Order') 


Among the factors which may operate to 
bring about another depression in the United 
States, Roger L. Babson, the well-known econo- 
mist, lists the following: Installment selling, 
public spending, crop loans, high construction 
costs and world armaments races. 

As Babson points out, hundreds of articles 
are now being bought on “time.” Incomes 
for months ahead are mortgaged by “time” 
payments, and because of the higher profits on 
installment buying, merchants are deliberately 
promoting that kind of business. Expressing 
the opinion that the next depression may start 
in Main Street rather than in Wall Street, Mr. 
Babson continues: 

Many people feel that Washington, while not 
being able to prevent another depression, can 
at least shorten its length and severity. I be- 
lieve exactly the opposite. I feel that the coun- 
try is going into the next depression with so 
much more debt and so many more unseasoned 
laws that the panic may be worse than the last 
one. 

Consider employment, for instance. While 
millions of workers lost their jobs from 1930 
to 1934, other millions were kept on the pay- 
roll by considerate employers, even though they 
felt they could get along with less personnel. 
Now, with the new unemployment insurance 
program and the precedent of Federal relief, 
employers and communities will quickly dump 
the whole load into Washington’s lap. 

The vicious new undivided profits tax sev- 
erely penalizes companies attempting to build 
up reserves in good days to see them through 
hard times. Hence, concerns will slash ex- 
penses and lay off help at the first drop of the 
hat. 

The public debt is mentioned by Babson as 


1) Wages in West, Hunger in Hind. Loc. cit., Alla- 
habad, U. P., India, No. 66, p. 18. 


another “dynamite keg.’ He expresses the 
opinion that the relief rolls from the last panic 
will not be cleared up before we set sail on the 
next depression. 


National Grange Clip Sheet*) 


It is a weakness of modern people to place 
their faith in political institutions, measures 
and methods, and to make too little of the char- 
acter of the nation, on which, after all, the 
whole fabric of our liberties depends. We place 
unlimited faith in the right of suffrage. The 
right of suffrage, wisely and conscientiously ex- 
ercised, is a great political blessing. The right 
of suffrage, ignorantly, foolishly, wickedly ex- 
ercised, is a great political evil. We ascribe a 
magic efficacy to the Constitution as if it pos- 
sessed a power independent of the wisdom and 
fidelity of those who are called to apply its pro- 
visions. It is all a delusion. We have had 
abundant warnings of the insufficiency of writ- 
ten instruments and chartered rights, when 
those are unattended by the requisite moral 
conditions, to save the State. Nothing can save 
the State but popular intelligence and moral 
strength. It matters little what the form of 
government may be. The important thing is 
the nation. Given an intelligent, wise, progres- 
sive, religious nation, and you have the one in- 
dispensable condition of civil strength and na- 
tional prosperity. 

REV. FR. HIGGINS, S.M. 
Zealandia, Auckland, N. Z. 


Protestantism as a church for the masses can 
continue to exist only if it succeeds in under- 
going a fundamental change. To do this it 
must obtain a new understanding of symbols 
and all those things which we have called 
sacred objectivities. To continue to live it must 
reformulate its appeal so that it will become a 
message which a disintegrated world seeking 
reintegration will accept. It has to remold its 
forms of life, its constitution, its rites, and its 
individual and social ethics. But the precondi- 
tion for any readjustment is that the Protes- 
tant leaders become aware of the seriousness of 
their situation. Protestantism is still in a po- 
sition where it can appeal to the needs of the 
present-day world, but perhaps the world will 
soon cease waiting and will go over to some 
type of Catholicism, more Christian, as Roman 
Catholicism, or more pagan, as national soci- 
alism, or more humanistic, as communism, all 
of which movements have more power of mass 
reintegration than Protestantism. 

PAUL J. TILLICH 
in American Journal of Sociology”) 


1) Issued by the Grange Publicity Bureau, Spring- 
field, Mass. Loc. cit., Sept. 10, 1937, No. 140. : 

2) “Protestantism in the Present World-Situation.” 
Loe. cit., Sept., p. 244. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


A Mass for the Catholic Working Men’s Gar- 
dening Society at Chalons-sur-Marne, France, 
was offered recently in the church of Saint- 
Loup at Chalons. 

The Bishop of Chalons, Msgr. Tissier, presided. 


Special holidays with pay for young French 
workers are being demanded by the J.O.C., not 
merely so that they may do nothing for a 
period, but particularly to enable them to at- 
tend spiritual retreats and social studies. 

A period of 18 working days is asked for young 


wage-earners under 16 years of age with permission to 
take the period in installments. 


My. P. Bartley, of Washington, Co. Durham 
—a past student of the Catholic Workers’ Col- 
lege, Oxford—was awarded a Workers’ Edu- 
cational Association Scholarship to the Sum- 
mer School at the International Labor office at 
Geneva, from August 1 to 8. He was one of two 
miners among 50 students from Great Britain. 

Mr. Bartley is a member of the Washington C.Y.M. 
S., a lecturer for the Catholic Social Guild, and a mem- 
ber of the Tyneside Scholarship Committee. He is 
secretary of one of the largest lodges of the Durham 
Miners’ Association. For some years he served on his 
local Urban Council, and is now a member of the Dur- 
ham County Council. 


Ever since the first Agricultural Fair was 
conducted in 1924 by the Missionaries in the 
Mariannhill-Vicariate, Natal, S. A., it has been 
virtually an annual event. This year’s Fair sur- 
passed by far those of former years. In a new 
cow shed, measuring 240 by 34 feet, some two 
thousand exhibits were housed. The exhibitors 
were mostly Catholic Natives, some residing as 
far as forty miles from the Reichenau Mission. 

The exhibits consisted of horses, cattle, Angora goats, 
hogs, poultry, all kinds of field and garden produce, and 
specimens of the handcrafts and home industries. Huro- 
peans acted as judges and three hundred prizes, 
amounting to $250.00, were awarded. The Government 
contributed $150.00 towards this sum. 

The Fair was opened by the Magistrate. In addition 
there were present on this occasion, the Bishop of Ma- 
riannhill, the local Inspector of Schools, fifty other Euro- 
peans and about two thousand Natives. The European 
visitors were greatly impressed by what they saw. A 


Da eR daily paper had sent a special reporter to the 
air. 


ORGANIZED YOUTH 


The International Union of Youth Hostels 
has held its Sixth Conference at Bierville, 
France. <A rally was organized on August 29 
at the “Epi D’Or” at Bierville, the first Youth 
Hostel opened in France. 

Foreign delegates were invited on September 2 to 
the Hostel at Grammont, near Tours, to meet the par- 
ties staying there. M. Leo Lagrange, Under-Secretary 
of State for Sport and Leisure, assisted at the Con- 


ference, and presided at the reunion dinner on Septem- 
ber 2 at Bierville. 


POOR WHITE 


The proletarization of poor white people liv- 
ing on the land is not a phenomenon observed 
only in our own southland. According to a re- 
port from South Africa, the Union Parliament, 
before its recess, had before it an important 
measure intended to deal with the problem of 
the Poor White. This measure, rather clumsily 
entitled the Unbeneficial Occupation of Lands 
Bill, seeks to expropriate private land that has 
been disastrously split up into uneconomic 
units through the working of the law of inheri- 
tance. 


Opponents of entailed estates might consider the 
reasons responsible for the conditions the U. of S. A. 
Parliament seeks to remedy. The South African farm- 
er for generations past has tended to divide up his 
land among his sons and as each son has followed the 
precedent thus set up the result has been the par- 
celling out of what may have been originally a fair 
estate into countless diminutive lots which can no long- 
er provide a living for any of their owners. General 
Kemp, who was in charge of the Bill, gave some illumi- 
nating examples of this sub-dividing process. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM 


Muintir na Tire (“Stay on the land’ move- 
ment), held in Tramore, Co. Waterford, | a 
week’s discussion on the many aspects of life 
as it is lived, or should be lived, in the rural 
districts. Founded six years ago to try to stop 
the flight from the land, Muintir na Tire, un- 
der the leadership of Rev. J. Hayes, C.C., Tip- 
perary, has developed into one of the most hope- 
ful movements in Ireland. 

That the present position of rural life in Ireland is 
serious was stressed by the Bishop of Waterford (Most 
Rev. Dr. Kinane) when he declared the conference 
opened. His Lordship said there had been a great 
deal of poverty and discontent, much emigration, and 
a big decline, especially in the number of children, in 
the country districts. Recently, in the united parishes 
of Ardmore and Grange, he had only 25 children to 
confirm, which meant that there were only 25 children 
between 11 and 14 years in that once populous district. 
If that state of things continued it would be disastrous 
for Church and State. He hoped the aims of Muintir 
na Tire would be achieved, particularly in regard to 
the establishment of more guilds and associations. 


NUTRITION 


There have been great improvements in the 
nutrition of most Western peoples in recent 
decades, due not only to rising standards of liv- 
ing, but also to the great growth in the availa- 
bility of imported supplies of meat, dairy pro- 
duce and citrus fruit for the industrial popula- 
tion of Europe. But in spite of this improve- 
ment, the average standard of nutrition is still 
very poor. 

The greater part of the evidence in support of this 
statement comes from Great Britain, the United States 
and the Scandinavian countries. And if in these coun- 
tries where average incomes are relatively high and 
food prices (except for the United States) relatively 


low, such high percentages of malnourished families 
can be found, the situation in other countries must be 
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very unsatisfactory indeed. Strangely, the interest 
taken in the problem of nutrition seems to be least in 
the countries where conditions are worst. By a simi- 
lar paradox, in every country, it appears to be the 
rural population, the food producers, who are worst fed. 


ELECTRIFICATION 


Canada’s abundant water power is steadily 
revolutionizing conditions both in homes and 
factories. During 1936 the saddling of the riv- 
ers produced an output of electricity nearly 
nine percent greater than in 1935, more than 
25,000,000,000 kilowatt hours being generated. 
Of the total consumption of electricity some- 
thing like 35 percent was used for lighting pur- 
poses; on the other hand, the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, perhaps the greatest consumer of all, 
using 40 percent, while the mining industry, 
whose authorities realized the immense advan- 
tages of electrical power, consumed approxi- 
mately 11 percent. 

Inevitably the all-electric home is becoming a com- 
monplace, even the farms in outlying districts taking 
advantage of the “white coal” for all the many daily 
duties on the holding, from the use of electricity for 
milking machines to the warming of day-old chicks by 
ultra violet ray lamps. Yet with all this there is the 


impressive fact that only 18.2 percent of the potential 
hydro-electric powers have been developed. 


STATE-SOCIALISM 


In resigning as a member of the Missouri 
Agricultural Conservation Committee, of which 
he had been chairman since its creation, Judge 
Xenophon Caverno wrote, in part, as follows 
to the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton, as quoted by William Hirth in The Mis- 
souri Farmer: 

“T have been experimenting with myself as a part 
of the new setup, and have decided that it is neither 
worth my time and effort nor the cost to the govern- 
ment. I find no way in which I can represent either 
the State of Missouri or my own section of it. I find 
no problems put up to the committee which are not es- 
sentially clerical; in other words, the committee does 
not function either as an advisory or as an executive 
committee. I am not criticizing the present setup, but 
stating my conclusions that I do not fit into it.” 

Commenting on this, Mr. Hirth says that “if 
placing farmers in a strait jacket that smacks 
of Soviet Russia is the only way out, then are 
there not many of us who would prefer to let 
the tail go with the hide?” 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


An interesting experiment in vocational 
training has been inaugurated in St. Louis. 
About 90 union carpenter apprentices will at- 
tend classes at Hadley Vocational School, a 
municipal institution, four hours each week on 
their employers’ time through a co-operative 
arrangement with the Carpenters’ District 
Council of St. Louis for the installation of a 
four-year course covering the technical sub- 
jects of their trade. A full time instructor will 


be employed with the Board of Education pay- 
ing his salary for 30 hours instruction per 
week, and the Carpenters’ Council paying for 
an additional ten hours. 

It is the first time a trade union in St. Louis has 
made it possible for apprentices to attend public school 
classes during their paid working hours, although many 
apprentices attend evening or Saturday morning ex- 
tension classes at Hadley Vocational School. It is also 
the first time a trade union has contributed funds to- 
ward the payment of a public school instructor, accord- 
ing to the assistant superintendent in charge of voca- 
tional training. Certain grants of federal money under 
the Smith-Hughes and George-Dean laws, and other 


grants from the State are being used by the Board of 
Education for the project. 


HOUSING 


The Wagner-Steagall Bill, which is intended 
to speed up the work of slum clearance in cities, 
places a limit of $5000 on the cost of each fa- 
mily unit to be constructed in cities of more 
than 500,000 population. In smaller cities, the 
limit is placed at $4000, exclusive of the cost 
of the land. 


While the principal supporters of this legis- 
lation complain that the limits named prac- 
tically nullify its value, it is interesting to note 
that according to the census of 1930, the value 
of the average dwelling house occupied by own- 
ers or managers of farms at that time was 
$1126. 


The Bureau of the Census estimates that be- 
tween 1930 and 1935, there was a decline of 
31.4 percent in farm property, bringing the 
value of the average farm house down to $773. 


By way of comparison, at Hightstown, N. J., 
known as the Jersey Homestead Project, the 
government spent $20,163 per home unit. 


At Tugwelltown the sum spent for landscap- 
ing and general beautification of grounds alone 
reached nearly $5000 for each home con- 
structed. 


CANADIAN SYNDICATE’S STRIKE 


The strike of 10,000 textile workers, under 
the leadership of a Catholic union, in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, came to an end after 26 days’ 
stoppage of work. At the request of Cardinal 
Villeneuve, the Premier of the Province, M. 
Duplessis, intervened as mediator. Wages will 
be provisionally ruled by a Government-ap- 
pointed Board and representatives of the em- 
ployers and the union will explore the possi- 
bilities of making a collective agreement. 

The dispute arose in the first place over the demand 
of the union for recognition and improved working 
conditions. The employers, principally represented by 
the Dominion Textile Company, at first thought they 
could ignore the union. When the union demonstrated 
its power to stop the mills the employers said they 
would refer the questions of working conditions to a 
Fair Wages Board under an Act of the Provincial 
Legislature not yet in force. The union insisted on a 
collective agreement under another Act of the Legis- 
lature that has been in operation for some years. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE 

“Purging old age pension rolls” is declared 
imperative by small papers in Missouri. They 
write: 

“No other State having anywhere near the number 
of old age pensioners relative to population as has Mis- 
souri, there is ample proof the State Social Security 
Commission should at once remove from the State lists 
the name of every person on it not entitled to be there. 
The new county boards should co-operate and also see 
that only those entitled to State aid should get it. 
Missouri not only wants its worthy aged pensioned, but 
it also desires they get every dollar possible. Pension 
frauds not only stultify the high purpose of the assist- 
ance act, but they threaten to become an active menace 
when the voters lower the qualifying age for pensions 
to 66 years at the next general election.” 


“It is fairly certain, now,” the Tribune, Cath- 
olic weekly of Melbourne, writes, “that Aus- 
tralia is to have the ‘blessing’ of a National In- 
surance Scheme. All parties are agreed upon it 
in principle—the only difference is as to wheth- 
er it should be contributory or non-contribu- 
tory, so far as the wage-earner is concerned.” 

“Let us be perfectly clear about this matter,” the 
article continues. ‘The new plan will do nothing what- 
ever to increase the means of subsistence of the work- 
er. If the Government’s plan is carried, he will have a 
new tax imposed by way of ‘contribution’ upon his al- 
ready inadequate wage, while he, in common with the 
rest of the community, will also bear most of the em- 
ployer’s and State’s share—which will be partly added 
to the price of goods, and partly collected in taxes. The 
‘benefit’ which he is promised is of the most meagre de- 
SCELDLONU eae 

“Our contemporary, the Herald,” the Catholic weekly 
adds, “suggests that the workmen, by being forced to 
pay towards this levy, will be given an ‘admirable pride 
of self-dependence,’ and freed from a feeling that he 
is receiving ‘charity.’ It is difficult to see why a man 
should be proud of being taxed—and why the obligation 
of employers to do something for the security of the 
men who work for them should be regarded as ‘charity.’ 
There can surely be no pride where there is no choice; 
and the fact that a man too poor to save is made 
poorer will not encourage him in habits of thrift.” 


WORKERS’ WELFARE 


The report of the Miners’ Welfare Fund of 
Great Britain indicates that the provision of 
pithead baths is being accelerated because of 
the increasing demand, and it is hoped that 
pithead baths for practically all the 780,000 
men now employed in the mining industry will 
be available by the end of 1944. 

Since the fund was begun £4,250,000, or 27 percent 
of its income, has been spent on building pithead baths. 
At the end of 1936 the estimated cost of 127 new baths, 


which were either under construction or being designed 
or negotiated, amounted to a further £2,000,000. 


COMPULSORY REGULATION OF HOURS AND WAGES 


Representative E. E. Cox (Dem.), of 
Georgia, on August 9th, made public a telegram 
in which Dr. Charles F. Roos, research director 
of the National Recovery Administration, 
warned the wage-hour bill “will tend to level 
down the present wage scales.” Cox said he 


received the telegram in reply to a request for 
Roos’ opinion of the measure. 

“In NRA we gathered a vast amount of statistical 
data showing that the introduction of a minimum 
wage always produced a high concentration of em- 
ployes receiving exactly the minimum wage set,” Roos 
said. “The wages of some were raised, but the wages 
of a substantial percentage were lowered to the mini- 
mum. 

“It is, therefore, my judgment that this bill will tend 
to level down the present wage scales.” 


A. F. OF L. TACTICS 


One of the leading Catholic papers of Ca- 
nada has criticized the attitude adopted by the 
president of the A. F. of L. toward the parti- 
tion of Palestine: 

“The Catholic Register has been favored with a com- 
plete report of a protest against the partition of 
Palestine. We did not solicit the report and doubtless 
it reached us through the attention to business of the 
Jewish publicity officers. The protest bears the name 
of Mr. William Green, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. Except for its relatively few (?) 
Jewish members the A. F. L. has no interest in Pales- 
tine and probably Mr. Green is not very much inter- 
ested either, but he has thought it well to oblige the 
Jewish elements which are trying to mobilize world 
opinion against the modest plan to reserve some of 
Palestine for the native Arabs against immigrant 
Jews.” 


SUBTLE BOLSHEVIST INFLUENCE SEEN 


Czechoslovakia gave hospitality to another 
Bolshevist group recently when the Ninth Con- 
gress of the Women’s League for Peace and 
Liberty was held at Luhakovice. Nineteen 
countries were represented at the Congress. 
One of the resolutions passed approved the at- 
titude of the League in favor of Red Spain and 
opposed belligerent rights for Franco. 

A disorderly scene took place at the closing session, 
on a proposal to send a telegram to the President of 
the Swiss Federal Council censuring him for his 


friendly attitude to Franco. Some delegates opposed 
this motion and the session had to be suspended. 

Prasky List, the Czechoslovakian newspaper, com- 
menting on the congress, declared it gave a true im- 
pression of a Bolshevist congress. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA 


The first indications of the existence of Com- 
munist propaganda in Ceylon have produced a 
strong and intelligent reaction amongst the 
Catholics in the island. The Fides Service has 
already reported the appearance of the new 
Catholic periodical Social Justice, which will 
help to counteract Soviet propaganda. 


Of equal importance is the “Committee of Defense” 
recently formed in Colombo, of which the president is 
the Vicar General of the diocese, Fr. J. M. Masson, O. 
M.I. The tracts issued by this committee, in English, 
Sinhalese and Tamil, are widely distributed and reach 
the most out-of-the-way huts in the depths of the 
jungle. They throw light on the tactics and ultimate 
aims of soviet agents. In all mission centers through- 
out the island Catholics are instructed on the menace 
of the Moscow anti-God movement. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES 


The Pfeil Family 
Ill. 


The third oldest among the children in the 
family of Lawrence and Franciska Pfeil was 
John J. Pfeil, born in the two-room cabin near 
the shipyard March 138th, 1851, and died May 
9th, 1902. When twenty-one years of age, he 
married Miss Ursula Junglas in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Cleveland. They were the happy par- 
ents of twelve children, ten of whom are still 
among the living, as follows: 


John W. Pfeil, married to Mamie Edam, 
1902, father of Alma, now Mrs. H. Schraufl; 
Loretta, now Mrs. Herman Fox; and Karl, un- 
married. 

Louisa, married to John M. Haas, 1898, moth- 
er of 11 children, of whom ten are still living, 
as follows: Louise, married Melvin Rogers, one 
child; Florence, married John McDermott, 7 
children; Adelbert, married Cathline Hobbins, 
4 children; Clarence, married Mary Farrell, of 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Edwin, married Margaret Ball- 
rick, 1 child; Alvin, married Bernice Serhant, 1 
child; Marie, married Robert McKane, Nor- 
walk, Ohio; also Coletta, Ruth, and Cletus, who 
did not marry, and Rita, who died. 

Minnie, married to Geo. Kiener, mother of 
two children, of whom one, Edward, is yet 
among the living. 

Charles, married to Clara Klingmeier, no 
children. 

Emma, married to Paul M. Mingenback, of 
McPherson, Kansas, three children. 

Ursula, now Sister Mary Alma of the Notre 
Dame Community at Toledo, O. 

Aloysius, married to Catherine Freiberger, 
three children: Aloys, James and Ursula. 

Maymie, married to Paul Herman (died Oct. 
26, 1930), mother of four children: Paul, Rose- 
mary, Grace and Ralph. 

Lawrence, married to Lena Buddenberg, 
father of seven children: Lena, John, Rita, 
Nicholas, Lawrence, Will and Ray. 

William J., married to Olivia Fettermann, 
father of two children: William H. and Rob- 
ert J. 

After following farming John J. Pfeil was 
employed as a driver for a Brewing Company 
and eventually entered the saloon and restau- 
rant business. While working in the Gehring 
Brewing Co. he met with an accident one day. 
He was caught inadvertently between two wag- 
ons and suffered the fracture of several ribs, 
which affected his heart. Eager to provide for 
his large family, he returned to work too soon 
and died of heart failure during the night fol- 
lowing his return to active employment. J ohn 
was a noble character and was held in high 
esteem for his generosity by Father Reichlin 
who blessed his remains. In his sermon the 
priest praised the heritage of a model Christian 


AND NOTES 


life which John Pfeil left his children. His 
widow, Ursula, lived to a ripe old age of 79 
years and 7 months; she died January 9th, 
1931, of pneumonia following an operation for . 
strangulated hernia at St. John’s Hospital, 
Cleveland. She was buried from St. Stephen’s 
Church and laid to rest in the grave of her hus- 
band in St. Mary’s Cemetery, almost 29 years 
after the latter’s interment. 

William Pfeil, brother of John Pfeil, was 
born July 12th, 1853, in the home which his 
parents built on Mulberry St. after vacating the 
two-room cabin near the shipyard. This little 
cottage in olden days stood where today Orth 
St. meets Pearl St. (now West 25th). The hill 
was later on leveled to the grade of the adjacent 
street. William was married to Teresa Doss in 
St. Stephen’s Church, May 11th, 1880. She 
died seven months thereafter, a victim of tu- 
berculosis, whereupon he married Mrs. Mary 
Mulcahey, née Quinn, from Galion, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 5th, 1887. The marriage was blessed with 
four children, two of whom still live, viz.: 
Teresa, now Mrs. Geo. Ockuly, of Cleveland, 
and Frances, now Mrs. Jos. Grabenstetter, of 
Grafton, Ohio. The latter has but one child, a 
son named William, from her first marriage to 
John A. Schneider, who died in 1924; while the 
former, Teresa, is the mother of five, as fol- 
lows: Lawrence, Dolores, Lucille, Margaret 
Mary and Clara Louise. 

Having purchased a small farm near St. 
Mary’s Church in Rockport, O., William Pfeil 
followed agriculture until he obtained a steady 
job in a nearby factory. 

When old age came upon him he made his 
home with his children, and finally died July 
18th, 1932, in Grafton township, Lorain coun- 
ty, in the homestead of his daughter, Frances, 
at the age of 79 years and seven days, well 
fortified with all the consolations of religion. 
The funeral was held in St. Mary’s Church, 
Rockport, and his remains were laid to rest in 
his family lot in St. Mary’s Cemetery near the 
aforementioned church. 

Frances Pfeil, a sister of William Pfeil, was 
born January 19th, 1858, in the home of her 
parents which at that time was on the north 
side of Chatham St., about halfway between 
Jersey & Penn St. (now W. 30 & W. 32). She 
attended St. Mary’s and St. Stephen’s parochial 
schools and when 18 years of age married 
George F. Schraff, Jan. 11th, 1876, who at that 
time was school teacher and organist at St. 
Stephen’s Church, Cleveland. 

Following are the names of their children 
among the living (two having died in early 
infancy) : 

George L., born Dec. 17, 1876, married to 
Laura Heinz of St. Mary’s, Cleveland. Chil- 
dren: Genevieve, now Mrs. A. S. Kintz, and 
Virginia. 

Charles A., married to Louise Fontaine, of 
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Wyandotte, Mich. Children: Jeanette and Ann. 

Leo M., married to Minnie Gerteis. Seven 
children: Cecilia (dead), Leo, Austin, Ger- 
maine, Dorothy, Gertrude and Jack. 

Agnes C., married to George H. Paskert, K. 
C. St. Gregory. Parents of nine children, as 
follows: Angela, Sister St. Anne in the Notre 
Dame Community of Cleveland; Cyril, at home 
‘unmarried, Rocky River Drive; George, Father 
Leonard in the Franciscan Order, at present in 
Teutopolis, Ill.; Rita, at home; Alphonse, at 
home; Marion, at home; Joseph, attending Col- 
lege in Hinsdale, near Chicago, Ill.; Charles, at- 
tending Cathedral Latin, and Richard, at home. 

Ludmilla, married to George Ailinger in Buf- 
falo. Children: Lawrence, Dorothy, Eleanore, 
Irene, George, Jr., Lydia. Irene entered The 
Sisters of St. Mary of Namur in Buffalo, N. Y., 
on Aug. 15th, 1934. 

Rose, married to Joseph Weisenseel. Chil- 
dren: Alexis, Ruth, Grace, Elisabeth, Joseph, 
Paul and Rose. 

Hugo Fidelis, married to Anna Neff. Chil- 
dren: Robert, Raymond and Richard. 

Frank, married to Helen Benninger. 
dren: Frank, Jr. and Ann Elaine. 

Raymond, Dr. R. J. Schraff, married to Lil- 
lian Doran. Children: Frances, Albert, Ray- 
mond, Patricia and Cornelia. 

George F. Schraff, the husband of Frances, 
was born in Friedrichshafen, Wiirttemberg, 
1850, and came with his parents to Tiffin, Ohio, 
in early childhood. The Rev. John B. Uhlmann 
—hborn at Constance, Baden—who from 1852 
to 1856 was in charge of St. Joseph’s church in 
Tiffin, was his uncle. This priest labored at St. 
Peter’s Parish, Canton, Ohio, from 1856 until 
1864, and at St. Mary’s Parish, in Sandusky, 
until July, 1865, following which he returned 
to his native country, where he died, at Bonn- 
dorf, Baden, in 1882. 

George F. Schraff, with Revs. J. J. Kuebler, 
Siebenfoercher and George Houck, in boyhood 
days had attended St. Joseph’s parochial school 
in Tiffin during the pastorate of the Rev. Jos. 
[eens 

When the Basilian Fathers from Canada 
opened a college in Louisville, near Canton, 
Ohio, with the approbation of Bishop Rappe, 
George Schraff attended this institution, at the 
same time teaching minor branches. Later on 
he taught in various Catholic parish schools in 
the diocese of Cleveland. 

For twenty-five years George F. Schraff was 
local editor of the Stimme der Wahrheit—a 
position he filled most conscientiously, more 
from a love of the Catholic cause than from a 
motive of financial gain, which, however, was 
indeed small. 

He died on Easter Sunday, April 23rd, 1916, 
in his home on W. 98 St., of pneumonia, well 
fortified with the consolations of the sacra- 


Chil- 


ments, having attained the age of 66 years, i 
month and 21 days. 

After the funeral services at St. Ignatius 
church, which he had helped to found and or- 
ganize, his remains were interred in St. Mary’s 
cemetery, Burton St. (now W. 41 St.), in the 
grave containing the remains of his two infant 
children, Angela and Alexis. 

The second youngest of the seven children of 
Lawrence and Franciska Pfeil is Nicholas. He 
was born Nov. 4th, 1859, in the home of his 
parents at the southeast corner of Chatham 
and Penn Sts. (now W. 32), attended St. 
Mary’s parish school, then in charge of the 
Brothers of Mary from Dayton, Ohio, until 
1869, when he was transferred to St. Stephen’s 
School upon the organization of this new par- 
ish. In 1872 he received his First Holy Com- 
munion from the hands of Father Casimir 
Reichlin, attended Canisius College in Buffalo 
from 1873 till 1878, in which year he entered 
St. Mary’s Seminary, being ordained July 1st, 
1883. After spending seven months as pastor 
of St. Patrick’s Church, Hubbard, Ohio, he was 
placed in charge of Holy Trinity congregation 
at Avon, Ohio, where he remained 13 years and 
3 months until his appointment by Bishop Ig- 
natius F. Horstmann as irremovable rector of 
St. Peter’s Church, Cleveland, May 10th, 1897. 
At the request of Most Rev. Joseph Schrembs, 
Bishop of Cleveland, he was made a Domestic 
Prelate to His Holiness Pius XI. by a papal re- 
script under date of July 3rd, 1922, and re- 
ceived a doctorate in theology from the Uni- 
versity of Freiburg i. B., July 22nd, 1925. He 
celebrated his Golden Jubilee in the Priesthood 
July 1st, 1933. 

The youngest son of Lawrence and Fran- 
ciska Pfeil was Aloisius, who, like his brother 
Nicholas, was born in the parental home on the 
southeast corner of Chatham and Penn Sts. 
His birth happened to fall on Good Friday, 
April 18th, in the year 1862. He was baptized 
May 3rd, by Rev. S. Falk, attended St. Mary’s 
school and later St. Stephen’s, where he re- 
ceived his First Communion from Rev. Casi- 
mir Reichlin in 1873. In September of the 
same year he went with his brother, Nicholas, 
to Canisius College, Buffalo, and in 1878 en- 
tered the Society of Jesus. He completed his 
novitiate at Exaeten, near Wynandsrade, Hol- 
land, and pursued classical studies in Blyenbek 
and Valkenburg. Returning to America, he 
taught five years in the colleges of the Society 
at Buffalo and Cleveland. Then he was sent to 
Ditton Hall, near Liverpool, England, to finish 
eee eae in preparation for the holy priest- 

ood. 

After returning to the United States he was 
employed as professor in various Jesuit insti- 
tutions of learning, served two terms as Rector 
of Canisius University, did pastoral work, and 
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when his health failed, was appointed chaplain 
of St. Francis’ Hospital, N. Y. At present he 
1s spiritual director of St. Anthony’s Hospital, 
Woodhaven, L. I. 

On September 22nd, 1928, Rev. Al. J. Pfeil 
commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the Society of Jesus. The Golden 
Jubilee was celebrated with special solemnity 
at St. Mary’s Church, Cleveland, where he had 
been baptized 66 years before. By special per- 
mission he came from New York to Cleveland 
to celebrate, in his native city, the half century 
mark of his religious life, surrounded by rela- 
tives and friends. A family reunion with a 
banquet in honor of the jubilarian was held at 
Regnatz’s on Warren Rd., attended by four 
generations of the Pfeil kinship. 

In the spring of 1866, about one year after 
the close of the Civil War, Lawrence and Fran- 
ciska Pfeil again moved with their family of 
seven children from their city home to their 
little farm of 29 acres out Lorain Ave. way, 
at the intersection of Henley Rd. (now W. 98 
St.). Having given up ship carpentering, Law- 
rence Pfeil now turned his attention to farm- 
ing and truck gardening. The children attend- 
ed St. Mary’s school on Jersey St. (now W. 
30) in the city, walking back and forth each 
day from their home in the country, a distance 
of nearly six miles. There were no sidewalks 
or paved roads in those pioneer days, and 
neither were there school busses nor the many 
other comforts of the present period of Ameri- 
can life, and yet the health of the youngsters 
was superior to that of the children of our own 
time, for the simple reason that they were not 
coddled and pampered, but were inured to hard- 
ships, compelled to endure bravely heat and 
cold, wind and storm. The character, too, of 
the youth brought up under such circumstances 
was superior to that of the average present day 
effeminate mollycoddle, fed on cake and ice 
eream and hauled around in the school bus. 

In 1869 Lawrence Pfeil and his family affili- 
ated with St. Stephen’s Church, the younger 
children attending the parochial school from 
the day of its opening. 

On the 30th day of October, 1894, exactly 
fifty years had elapsed since Lawrence and 
Franciska Pfeil had been joined in Christian 
wedlock in the village church of K6nigheim, 
Baden. Accordingly, their Golden Wedding 
was appropriately celebrated in St. Stephen’s 
Church and was attended by large numbers of 
relatives and friends. At that time all seven 
children with many grandchildren were still 
among the living. 

Of the adults of the family Grandma Pfeil 
was the first to pass out of this life, dying on 
the 11th day of September, 1900, at the age of 
77 years, 8 months and 24 days. In the old 
homestead, surrounded by the flower garden 
and fruit and shade trees she had planted and 


nurtured during a long span of years, in the 
cherished, cozy home out Lorain Ave., she 
breathed forth her soul peacefully into the 
hands of her Maker at 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Suffering from rheumatism a long time, 
she had been confined a helpless invalid to her 
room. With true Christian resignation she 
bore the trials of her last illness, fortified fre- 
quently by the reception of the sacraments. In 
compliance with her dying wish she was laid 
out in her coffin wearing the habit of the Third 
Order of St. Francis, which she had joined 
while still a comparatively young woman. For 
upwards of forty years she was a Tertiary and 
recited every day the prescribed prayers most 
conscientiously. On the Feast of the Exalta- 
tion of the Holy Cross, September 14th, her 
funeral took place at St. Stephen’s Church. 
There was a solemn Requiem High Mass, the 
celebrant and deacon of which were her two 
priest sons, Aloysius and Nicholas respectively. 
In his funeral address, Father Casimir Reich- 
lin stressed her sturdy Christian qualities and 
especially her charity and generosity, mention- 
ing that the carved altar in honor of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus together with its handsome 
statue, in the sanctuary of St. Stephen’s 


-Church, were her personal gift. 


MONSIGNOR NICHOLAS PFEIL 
(Deceased) 


Louisville, Kentucky, was, in 1855, the 
scene of a Knownothing outbreak of which 
both Irish and German immigrants were the 
victims. Writing to a correspondent of The 
Courier Journal, Mr. P. H. Callahan contends 
every citizen of Louisville should know “the 
massacres of the Irish and Germans,” in the 
year referred to, had done “more damage to our 
city than all the floods we ever had or that 
those, still to come, may do.” He is even of the 
opinion that the rapid growth of Chicago and 
St. Louis in the sixties and seventies of the last 
century was due, to an extent at least, to Irish 
and German immigrants avoiding Louisville. 
Cincinnati also is said by him to have profited 
by the “Bloody Monday Massacre.” 

He also speaks of “the irony of fate”: “Theo- 
dore Ahrens, German-American, became the 
leading industrialist of the South before going 
to Pittsburgh to become a national leader, and 
he also was Louisville’s greatest benefactor. 

“Edward J. O’Brien, an Irish-American, be- 
came the leader in Kentucky’s leading industry, 
tobacco, and brought more foreign money to 
Kentucky than any other citizen or group of 
citizens.” 

Regarding the descendants of the immigrants 
the Knownothings hated so, he says they consti- 
tute, at the present time, “the majority in our 
city and are among the best of our citizens.” 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 
Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 
President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 
First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward Bruemmer, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo. 
Third Vice-President, Theodore Uttenweiler, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser-Lohr, N. Y. C., 
Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Frank Rauser, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; Bernard Schwegmann, San An- 
tonio, Tex.; Edward Kirchen, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: Louis M. Seiz, Union City, 
N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 
Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill.; P. Jos. Hess, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Eibeck, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton Street, New Haven, Conn. 


New York Branches Receive Cath. Action 
Mandate from Cardinal Hayes 


The official episcopal mandate to participate 
in the works of Catholic Action has been grant- 
ed the New York Branch of the C. V. and also 
that of the N. C. W. U. by His Eminence, Pat- 
rick Cardinal Hayes, Archbishop of New York. 
Together with two spiritual advisers, Rev. 
Jos. D. Ostermann and Rev. John Beier- 
schmidt, C.SS.R., representing the C. V. and 
C. W. U. respectively, and Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, N. C. W. U. president, Mr. William J. 
Kapp, president of the N. Y. City local Branch, 
called upon Cardinal Hayes early in the sum- 
mer and both organizations were promised the 
mandate. A few days later, the men’s Branch 
president directed a letter to the Cardinal, as 
had been requested, outlining specific activities 
in which the society planned to engage. His 
letter follows, in part: 

“Especially have we in mind the following activities: 
to promote the practice of civic virtues, performance 


ae public duties, particularly the exercise of the fran- 
chise. 


“To urge the passage of laws in conformity with 
Catholic religious and moral principles. 


“To disseminate Catholic truths and bring them to 
bear on the mooted questions of the day, especially in 
the field of social, civic and economic thought and en- 
deavor. . 

“The German Refugee problem is more acute in New 
York than elsewhere in America, and we would gladly 
give special aid to the Episcopal Committee for Cath- 
olic Refugees from Germany.” 

Shortly afterwards the Cardinal Archbishop 
addressed his official mandate to the Branch. 
This communication reads as follows: 

“T received your letter of July 20th outlin- 
ing the activities which the New York Branch 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America plans 
to undertake in the Archdiocese of New York 
with regard to Catholic Action, and in reply I 
write to say that I shall be very happy to have 
your organization devote itself to this splendid 
work in the cause of Christ and His Church. 

“IT wish you to know that I am delighted 
with the fine spirit displayed by your organiza- 
tion in its various activities. 

“With a blessing on yourself, the officers and 
members of your organization, I am, 

Faithfully yours in Christ, 
(Signed) P. Card. Hayes.” 


It goes without saying that this splendid en- 
comium, from one of the foremost prelates in 
America, should stimulate the affiliated socie- 
ties of the New York Branch to intensify their 
efforts in the cause of Catholic Action. And 
may we again remind those officers of State 
Branches which have not as yet applied for 
their diocesan mandates that such is their 
privilege according to the by-laws adopted at 
the San Antonio convention. 

The mandate granted by His Eminence to the 
Women’s Branch is equally significant: 

“After reading the ‘AIMS AND OBJEC- 
TIVES OF THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WOMEN’S UNION’ I wish to give expression 
to my admiration for the splendid work which 
your organization proposes to do. Therefore, 
I am pleased to grant you the official mandate 
for Catholic Action in this Archdiocese, in the 
hope that under the guidance of your Reverend 
Spiritual Director, the Rev. John M. Beier- 
schmidt, C.SS.R., you may be able to accomplish 
great things for God and His Church. 

“In particular, I grant you the necessary per- 
mission to undertake: 

1. The formation of Sewing Circles and con- 
ducting Annual Exhibits for the benefit of for- 
eign and home Catholic Missions. 

2. Promotion of Mission Endeavors through 
contributions of money and material. 

3. Operating and maintaining a Home for 
German Working Girls and Immigrants. 

4, Providing recreational and spiritual meet- 
ings for German domestics. 

5. Actively engaging in solving the German 
Catholic Refugee Problems. 

6. Organizing Catholic Maternity Guilds. 
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will Upholding and defending Christian Prin- 
ciples in Legislation. 
8. Sponsoring lectures on Liturgy and cur- 
rent religious and social questions. 
9. Spreading Catholic literature and estab- 
lishing Study Club Circles and arranging Cath- 
olic Forums, 

“in accordance with the Constitution and 
By-Laws which I have read, and the particu- 
lar literature which you have presented to me. 
“Tt will give me great pleasure to hear from 
time to time of the success you are achieving 
through your earnest efforts in the works of 

Catholic Action. 
“Imparting to you and your associates my 
episcopal blessing, I remain, 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 
(Signed) P. Card. Hayes.” 


At the recent Schenectady convention of the 
New York Branches Most Rev. Edmund Gib- 
bons, Bishop of Albany, who presided at the 
solemn convention mass, granted his episcopal 
mandate from the altar to both the men’s and 
women’s groups, to apply in the Albany diocese. 


Black is His Name and Fame! 


The sensational exposure regarding the af- 
filiation of former Senator Black with the Ku 
Klux Klan should give Catholics furiously to 
think. Among other things, they might ponder 
why so little opposition was exercised on their 
part to the nomination and confirmation of one 
who must be considered unfit for the highest 
tribunal in the land. As far as we have been 
able to ascertain, these were the articulate ex- 
pressions of protest by Catholics: On August 
16th, the chairman of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, the Catholic Union of Missouri, addressed 
a telegram to Senator Bennett C. Clark, from 
Missouri: 


“T submit for your consideration the following objec- 
tions to the appointment of Senator Black to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. We condemn as an 
act tending toward autocratic abuse of public power 
the general seizure of telegrams by Senator Black’s 
committee and question Senator Black’s usefulness as 
member of so important a branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment as the Supreme Court, provided the allegation 
that he was a member of the Klan, or had sought the 
Klan’s endorsement for public office can be established.” 


The Catholic Transcript, of Hartford, Conn., 
commenting editorially on the “Black Outlook,” 
—igssue of Aug. 19th—voices its unqualified ob- 
jection to Senator Black’s fitness for the Su- 
preme Court Bench. 


“Mr. Black’s Catholic observers,” the editorial states, 
“of whom there are some few in his native State, do 
not like the company the Senator has been keeping. He 
is said to have Klanistic tendencies which naturally 
place him in the suspect class.” This will not affect the 
other justices, the article continues ironically, since 
“they are immune from infection and no contamination 
will befall. them.” 


On August 26th, the Wanderer, of St. Paul, 


published an editorial, “An Unworthy Appoint- 
ment.” Its author, a distinguished Catholic, 
says: 

“Constitutional law is not in safe hands with men on 
the Supreme Court like Justice Black. His record does 
not inspire confidence. He won freedom for the Rev. 
Mr. Stevenson, who shot Father Coyle, of Birmingham, 
some years ago, by appealing to the prejudice of the 
jurors. His mean despicable methods as defense lawyer 
defeated the ends of justice. There is no question that 
he rode into power on the waves of bigotry engendered 
by the Ku Klux Klan of Alabama. There is nothing in 
his record to show that he repudiated the un-Christian 
and un-American Ku Klux Klan movement. On the 
contrary, he used their support to get himself elected 
to the Senate.” 

The same editorial declares President Roose- 
velt’s hold on popular esteem to have sunk “to 
a new low level by appointing Senator Black 
to the Supreme Bench.” The Senate is accused 
of snobbery for having confirmed the appoint- 
ment without further investigation of Senator 
Black’s record. 


Special mention must be accorded Very Rev. 
Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., of Pittsburgh, for 
having addressed President Roosevelt and ex- 
pressed his disapproval of Senator Black’s ap- 
pointment to the Supreme Court for the reason 
the editorial in the Wanderer stresses in the be- 
ginning. Ultimately, America brought a strong 
article by Fr. Paul Blakely, 8.J.: “The Old Klan 
Vermin and the New Court Ermine,” motion- 
ing to Mr. Black with a heavy cudgel to make 
a statement. Recent developments have proved 
the correctness of Fr. Blakely’s contention: 

“The late Oscar Underwood. roundly denounced the 
Klan, and withdrew from public life rather than endure 
contact with it. Mr. Black, on the contrary, was happy 
in the Klan’s support. Today he may regret the cam- 
paign of 1926, but if he does, it is with a regret that 
has never been spoken. For all that the public knows, 
the Klan’s warm friendship and support have never 
caused him uneasiness.” 

The editorial on “Black in Alabama,” in the 
Commonweal, issue of August 27th, presents to 
the readers a number of objections to his fit- 
ness for the important office to which he has 
been named by the President. But there is no 
mention of the more than merely rumored con- 
nection with the infamous Ku Klux Klan. 


Bishop Janssen and Rate Readjustments 


The story of how the Western Catholic 
Union solved the extremely unpopular rate re- 
adjustments question is disclosed in the June 
issue of The Record, official organ of that so- 
ciety. It was through the efforts of the late 
Most Rev. John Janssen, Bishop of Belleville, 
that the Union was preserved and danger 
averted. 

During the convention of the Union in 1900, 
at Alton, Ill., Bishop Janssen declared to the 
assembled delegates that unless a revision in 
the rate structure were made, he would be ob- 
liged to resign his office as spiritual adviser 
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to the organization. The present Supreme 
President of the W. C. U., Mr. F. W. Hecken- 
kamp, also a member of the C. V. Committee 
on Social Action, was a delegate to that con- 
vention. Disturbed no little, he immediately 
called upon the Bishop, who told him “where 
he could secure the information and the changes 
necessary to equip him in this fight to save the 
honor, the reputation and the future of the 
Western Catholic Union.” 


Bishop Janssen may thus be truly termed one of 
the saviors of the society. The Union will rightly honor 
his memory on the occasion of the 60th anniversary of 
the organization. Most Rev. Jas. A. Griffin, Bishop of 
Springfield, Ill., has consented to pontificate at the field 
mass on October 17, when the celebration ceremonies 
will be held, at Quincy, Ill. 

An appreciable number of Union branches are affili- 
ated with the C. V. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT AND STUDY 
CLUBS 


Stopping the Leak 


Cognizance of the importance of a solid 
foundation upon which to build a successful 
youth program was taken by the delegates to 
the recent Hartford convention, in the youth 
resolution, “Catholic Youth and Lay Leader- 
ship,”’ quoted in the September C. B. & S. J. 
The convention went on record as favoring the 
establishment of parish sodalities and societies, 
scouting organizations, 4-H clubs, and similar 
groups, as means to inculcate growing boys and 
girls with the ideals of Catholic living. 

However, despite all attempts to effect a 
stronger bond of unity among Catholic boys and 
among Catholic youth, the problem of ‘Leak- 
age” remains unsolved. It is quite generally 
admitted that the incidence of Leakage is great- 
est in the age period between leaving school and 
maturity; and the majority of those who drift 
away are boys. Nor is our country the only 
one confronted by this issue. English Catho- 
lic leaders have long recognized its existence 
and Catholic organizations there have at- 
tempted to counteract its direful effects. A 
rather despondent article, pleading for action, 
was published recently in Columba, organ of 
the Knights of St. Columba, (corresponding to 
the K. of C.), in which the writer, the Con- 
troller General of the “Squires,” a boy section 
sponsored by the Knights, deplores the pres- 
ent apathy of Catholics regarding the Leakage 
question. ‘There is no problem more consist- 
ently shelved,” he writes, “than practical effort 
to reduce this Leakage of Youth.” 

Great energies are expended on primary 
schools to “provide a Catholic atmosphere for 
children,” and rightly so. “But what hap- 
pens,” he asks, “‘when those children attain the 
magic age of 14?” The majority of Catholic 
parents fail in their duty in this matter, the 


a 


Controller General asserts, and because of their 
negligence, “the duty devolves on the Catholic 
body to do something to reduce the effects of the 
parents’ failure. And this practical need is 
daily becoming more pressing.” To no avail 
do we fill lecture halls, conduct pilgrimages, 


‘build more churches and schools “if we neglect 


the fundamental cause of our present difficul- 
ties: Leakage and the problem of Youth.” 

The author scores the Catholic press for so 
grudgingly granting space to articles pertain- 
ing to youth problems, and remarks that. “a 
great world-wide Catholic men’s organization, 
to which many of us belong, records a loss in 
the numbers of youths under its care in Great 
Britain of several thousands in the last. few 
years.” The “Squire” Section of the Knights 
of St. Columba, the Controller General feels, is 
a weapon peculiarly well suited to overcome 
this condition, “and yet the tragic fact remains 
that the majority of our Councils, and by as- 
sumption the majority of our members, remain 
indifferent to the opportunities this affords 
them of striking a blow against the greatest 
evil of our day.”’ In fact, many Councils have 
not even troubled themselves to discuss the 
question. The article ends on a rather poig- 
nant note: “My Brothers, we-must act, and act 
urgently, for the testing time with its dread- 
ful legend ‘Too Late’ may be at hand.” 

Not a few societies in America have, on the 
other hand, enjoyed noteworthy success in their 
efforts to create and maintain an enthusiasm on 
the part of Catholic boys and girls. We shall 
offer a more detailed analysis of the organiza- 
tion of one such group in the November issue— 
the St. Peter’s Junior Sodality, of Jefferson 
City, Mo., an organization that has achieved 
success because it is founded on a solid Chris- 
tian basis, because it is eminently practical, and 
because it blends with care the three requisite 
ingredients: spirituality, study and recreation. 

, Bie keois 
k * * 

More attention to the problem of education 
was paid by many State legislatures at their 
last sessions than possibly on any previous leg- 
islative occasion. In the State of Pennsylvania, 
for example, 440 bills and 15 resolutions were 
introduced into the General Assembly, and of 
these 138 of the former and three of the latter 
were enacted into law. 

Perhaps the most significant of all the Penn- 
sylvania bills provides for the yearly enumera- 
tion of children from six to 18 years of age, and 
authorizes the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, at his discretion, to require a 
census of all minors. At the same time, the age 
for compulsory attendance is extended to 18 
years. This latter stipulation will go into ef- 
fect in 1940. 


This dynamite-laden measure does, however, 


provide for certain exemptions. 
may be exempted: 

“Who have graduated from a four-year high school; 
who are at least 15 years of age and have completed 
the sixth grade and whose parents can show sufficient 
evidence of need (these students may be excused to do 
farm or domestic work); who are at least 16 years of 
age and have secured employment in industry, or other 
useful employment; and who are at least 16 years of 
age and are mentally unable to profit by further train- 
ing of the type provided in the district.” 

Observance of such laws should be guided 
by the ethical principle, that the intent of the 
law-maker determines the gravity of the law. 
But where the full intent is concealed by some- 
what ambiguous language care must be exer- 
cised to determine whether this law is intend- 
ed as an honest effort to help the school-age 
boy or girl, or is a further step in the cam- 
paign to regiment American youth. 


Those pupils 


As a practical means of inaugurating a parish 
program of Catholic Action, the formation of 
adult religious study groups was urged by Rev. 
Ferdinand Falque, director of Catholic Action 
in the St. Cloud Diocese. The meeting, ad- 
dressed by Fr. Falque at St. Cloud, was one of 
a series of Catholic Action conferences held in 
six diocesan deanery districts during the middle 
of August. 

“What we want,’ the speaker declared, “is a small 
congenial group of just good average people, meeting 
weekly in homes for the purpose of one hour of re- 
ligious investigation ... It is a most delightful pas- 
time .. . It will stimulate the religious thinking so nec- 
essary for the solution of the problems facing the 
church today and equip laymen and women with the 
true ideas upon which a more complete program of 
Catholic Action must be built.” 

More than 1200 parish delegates attended the various 
deanery meetings; the representatives heard the out- 
line of plans for the coming year and were introduced 
to Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud, 
ardent promoter of the plan. Parish officers and dele- 
gates were commissioned by the Bishop to inaugurate 
study groups in their respective towns and parishes. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT UNIONS 


“Take the mystery and ‘bunk’ out of con- 
sumer credit,’ advises Herbert Emmerich, Dep- 
uty Governor of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, as one of his five requirements of sound 
consumer credit. “Find out not only what it 
is costing you but how it operates and how 
much it costs the entire group it serves.” 

Other recommendations, by Mr. Emmerich, published 
in Federal Credit Unions, Circular No. 10, include: bring 
consumer credit and thrift service together; locate the 
service conveniently; divorce credit service from sales 
service—unless we shop separately for goods and for 
credit, the writer states, we are helpless in the face of 
high-powered salesmanship which “says so much down 
and so much a month”; and finally, make credit benefit 
and not harm the consumer. 

As a specific proposal to eliminate the mystery of 
credit, the Deputy Governor advocates action through 
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a credit organization that publishes its operating fig- 
ures, costs, and losses. “Usually organizations of this 
kind are co-operative credit associations,” he says, “run 
by and for the welfare of their members only, and havy- 
ing nothing to hide from them.” 


* ok ok 


The annual French Canadian Catholic social 
conference, unique “discussion week” conducted 
by Catholics of the Quebec Province, this year 
devoted careful attention to consideration of 
co-operatives. Rev. John LaFarge, S.J., re- 
porting on the conference for America (Aug. 
7th), professes admiration for the efficient con- 
duct of the assemblies. The atmosphere of 
Catholic Faith and the fact that most of those 
who took part in the meetings were people of 
moderate or little means, “but not a prole- 
tariat,” impressed the writer especially. These 
two features of the conference added to the 
clarity and realism of the discussion, in Fr. 
LaFarge’s opinion. 

“As Catholics,” he states, “the advocates of the co- 
operatives rejected from the start all attempts to use 
the co-operative movement as an instrument of class 
warfare, or as a vehicle for socialistic and communistic 
theories of property and government ... The idea of 
the ‘Co-operative Commonwealth,’ in which the social 
theory of the co-operative is transferred to the field 
of government, was analyzed and emphatically re- 
jected.” 

One speaker, Abbé Garant, proposed that 
each well-to-do family in a parish adopt some 
poor family for special friendship and assist- 
ance. Here Fr. LaFarge makes a most import- 
ant point: in our country the rich are unable 
to appreciate the hardships and struggles of the 
poor; the farmer has no concept of the ignor- 
ance of city-bred persons concerning agricul- 
tural problems; the worker cannot understand 
what keeps an honest employer awake at night. 

The general conclusion, actuated by a realis- 
tic point of view, appeared to be that co-opera- 
tivism is not a panacea, but offers, within its 
limits, the most practical concrete means for 
a reconstructive economy, particularly an agra- 
rian economy. 

*k oo * 

A recent issue of the Bridge, C. U. N. A.’s 
organ, contains a picture of ‘Four Generations 
of C. U. Folks.” These ‘‘folks” are well-known 
to the members of the C. V. and N. C. W. U. 

All of the individuals shown in the picture are mem- 
bers of the Springob family at Milwaukee. There are, 
before all, Mrs. Minnie Springob, formerly President of 
the N. C. W. U., and her son, August, Secretary of the 
Catholic Union of Wisconsin. The representative of 
each generation displays a C. U. passbook, standing at 
the ‘cashier’s window of the St. Francis Parish Credit 
Union in the city referred to. 


ok ok * 


The short note appended to the July report 
of the St. Basil’s P. C. U., of Pittsburgh, con- 
tains the statement: ‘‘No loss on loans to date.” 
The Union has been operating for two years 
and during that time has sanctioned loans 
amounting to $26,948. 
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The Union’s membership totals 265; shareholdings 
amount to $12,260.82 while loans in effect at the end of 
the month were $11,376.15. Undivided earnings at the 
close of the two year period totaled $686.26. 


Necrology 


Detroit Catholic societies lost a devoted co- 
worker this summer when Mr. Godfrey A. 
Scheich, a builder in Detroit for half a century, 
departed this life. Mr. Scheich had served as 
vice president of the Michigan Staats Verband 
and was a frequent delegate to C. V. conven- 
tions. In addition, he was president of St. 
Joseph’s Beneficial Society of St. Mary’s 
Church, and belonged to St. Joseph’s Liebes- 
bund, the Knights of St. John, and the Holy 
Name Society, among other organizations. 

The deceased was born in Obermoerlen, Hessia, in 
1864, and came to this county with his parents, at the 
age of four. He was engaged in the masonry contract- 
ing business throughout his life, and was still actively 


engaged in the work at the time of his death. Surviv- 
ing are three sons and two daughters. 


The C. V. and Its Branches 


C. V. Executive Committee Completed 


In accordance with the terms of the C. V. 
constitution, President Frank C. Blied has an- 
nounced the names of the five members-at-large 
who will serve on the Executive Committee dur- 
ing the coming year. Besides the new appoin- 
tees this committee consists of the officers, the 
trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, and 
Presidents of the State Branches. 

The new members-at-large are: Louis M. Seiz, Union 
City, N. J.; Gustave Reininger, New Braunfels, Tex.; 


Fred A. Gilson, Chicago; P. Jos. Hess, Pittsburgh; and 
Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Oregon. 


Brief Golden Jubilee Celebration of 
Connecticut Branch 


Because the Connecticut Branch of the C. V. 
held its Golden Jubilee convention in conjunc- 
tion with the national convention at Hartford 
the delegates conducted only one abbreviated 
session. This meeting took place Saturday 
morning, Aug. 14th, following requiem mass 
for deceased members of the organization. 


President Albert Dobie officially opened the 
State convention, and Mr. P. Jos. Hess, acting 
as second vice-president, welcomed the dele- 
gates in the name of the German Catholics of 
Sacred Heart Parish and the capital city. Mr. 
Dobie followed by reading his presidential mes- 
sage in which he urged greater interest in the 
Credit Union Movement, and a, representative 
attendance at all sessions of the national con- 
vention of the C. V. Commenting upon the sta- 
tus of the Connecticut Branch—the oldest of 
ae - V. State Branches—President Dobie de- 
clared: 


“We can look back with a deep sense of satisfaction 
and can rightfully feel proud of the accomplishments 
of our loyal members, our fathers and forefathers, 
throughout the past fifty years and I sincerely hope 
that, despite the indifference of some of our members 
and especially the youth of today, we will continue to 
carry on successfully those various works of Catholic 
Action that are so necessary in these troublesome 
times.” 

The convention voted to hear the report of the reso- 
lutions committee at the fall meeting, and approved a 
motion favoring affiliations with a State Credit Union. 
Mr. Frank C. Blied, national president, addressed the 
meeting on Credit Unions and the Youth Movement. 
The delegates also voted to maintain the present per 
capita tax of 25¢c for members of beneficial societies 
and 10c for members of social groups and clubs. A 
penny collection taken up for the German missions 
amounted to $6.84. 

The delegates acted favorably upon the recommenda- 
tion of the nominating committee, that present officers 
be retained, and re-elected the incumbent officials by 
unanimous vote. These men are: Mr. Dobie, president; 
Charles Wollschlaeger, Waterbury, and Albert Kindl, 
Hartford, vice-presidents; Edward Lemke, Meriden, 
secretary; and George C. Koehm, Bridgeport, treasurer. 
The 1988 State convention will be held at Wallingford, 
it was announced. 


New Jersey Groups Conduct 43rd Annual 
Convention 


Women’s State Branch Formed at Passaic 
Gathering 


Organization of a new State Branch, the C. 
W. U. of New Jersey, was accomplished at the 
43rd annual convention of the C. V. of New 
Jersey, conducted at Passaic, Aug. 28-29. 
Sixty-four women delegates had assembled 
from the Hudson, Essex and Atlantic County 
District Leagues to participate in the conven- 
tion. Urged by Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, na- 
tional C. W. U. president, the organization of 
a State Branch, the nineteenth affiliated with 
the N. C. W. U., was accomplished. 


The men’s convention was opened Saturday 
afternoon with a meeting of the resolutions 
committee; the suggestion was made at this 
meeting that the society’s printing costs be ma- 
terially decreased. Formal opening of the gen- 
eral assembly took place that evening when 
a business meeting was conducted. The dele- 
gates voted to charge a nominal fee henceforth 
for refreshments at rally services, and to limit 
the number of such services to four a year. 


Sunday morning the delegates assembled in Holy 
Trinity auditorium for a short business session. Mayor 
Benjamin Turner, of Passaic, welcomed the visitors to 
the convention city, and Mr. Gerard A. Poll, C. V. 
State president, responded in the name of the State 
Branch members. High mass was celebrated in Holy 
Trinity Church by Rev. Bruno Bloemke, while Rev. 
Celestine P. McGonigle, C.P., of St. Joseph’s Monastery, 
Union City, preached the sermon. At the afternoon 
business session Mr. John Gehringer, of the Brooklyn 
Local Branch, C. V., delivered an address on the Cath- 
olic press and Catholic literature and exhibited bulletin 
boards showing pamphlets, leaflets, newspaper clip- 
pings, etc. 

Speakers at the convention mass meeting, conducted 
Sunday evening, included Very Rey. John G. Delaney, 
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of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, who conveyed the 
greetings of his Bishop, Most Rev. Thomas J. Walsh; 
Mr. Robert A. Sauer, an attorney of Passaic, who re- 
ported on the Hartford convention; and Mrs. Lohr, who 
discussed the work of the Women’s Union throughout 
the country. Others who spoke were Rey. Charles Butt- 
ner, of Newark; Rev. Peter Lill, of West New York; 
Rev. Leonard Naab, of Egg Harbor City; Rev. John 
Gaspar, of Passaic, Rev. Louis Roemmele, of Rahway, 
and Louis M. Seiz, honorary president of the Branch 
for ten years. 

Resolutions were adopted expressing filial devotion 
to Pope Pius XI and the American hierarchy, con- 
demning price-fixing, pledging renewed support of the 
Legion of Decency, objecting to the inequality of the 
Federal income tax and the injustice of the sales tax, 
advocating minimum wage and hour legislation, and 
recommending the Credit Union Movement to the con- 
sideration of affiliated societies. 

Throughout the convention a mission exhibit was con- 
ducted by representatives of the women’s units. 

Officers elected to serve for the coming year are: 
spiritual director, Rt. Rev. H. T. Behr, Elizabeth; presi- 
dent, Mr. Poll, Woodcliffe; first vice-president, Mayor 
Henry Geller, of Egg Harbor City; second vice-presi- 
dent, Charles Kabis, Newark; third vice-president, Max 
Fritsche, Passaic; recording secretary, A. B. Heinz- 
mann, Union City; financial secretary, C. T. Steets, 
Newark; treasurer, F. M. Herzig, Hillside; marshal, C. 
oe Newark; counsellor, C. P. Stallings, Union 

ity. 


Bishop Gibbons Grants Episcopal Mandate 
During New York Convention 


Expressing his desire to see the work of the 
C. V. extend throughout the Albany Diocese, 
Most Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Bishop of Al- 
bany, stated that he was pleased to grant the 
C. V. societies of his diocese his episcopal man- 
date to participate in the works of Catholic Ac- 
tion. This important pronouncement was made 
by the Bishop during the solemn high mass of 
the convention of the New York Branches, C. 
V. and C. W. U., conducted at Schenectady 
Sept. 4-6. 

Throughout Saturday the 250 registered dele- 
gates arrived at Hotel Van Curler, headquar- 
ters for the convention, from all parts of the 
State, to participate in the 40th annual meeting 
of the New York Branch of the C. V. and the 
18th annual convention of the Women’s union. 
Formal opening took place early Sunday mor- 
ning when Mr. Richard Buechler and Mrs. De- 
lia Bushey, chairmen of the convention commit- 
tee, welcomed the delegates to the ‘Electric 
City.” Mayor Robert W. Baxter also addressed 
this joint meeting and extended the freedom of 
the city to the visitors. 

Mr. Charles T. Trott and Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, 
presidents of the men’s and women’s sections respec- 
tively, delivered their annual messages on this occasion. 
Mr. Trott emphasized the necessity of the organization 
of youth, and expressed his joy at the large delegation 
of youthful representatives. He urged the number of 
individual members should be increased and pleaded for 
greater support of the Catholic press and the Credit 
Union Movement. Commenting upon the present social 
unrest, President Trott pleaded for more intensive study 
of the papal encyclicals. Referring to the evident ten- 
dency towards greater centralization of power in the 
governments of the world today, he reminded his hear- 


ers of their duty to observe the terse Roman maxim: 

videant consules.” Mrs. Lohr touched upon problems 
of special interest to women, particularly the Mater- 
nity Guild, mission efforts and study club circles. 

Immediately following this meeting the delegates 
assembled in St. Joseph’s Church to participate in the 
convention mass, presided over by Bishop Gibbons and 
celebrated by Rev. Henry B. Laudenbach, of Buffalo, 
spiritual director of the men’s Branch. Rev. Peter B. 
Duffee, O.F.M., of New York City, preached the sermon 
of the mass; he pointed to the serious menace of 
Communism and the power it has already gained in 
America. Fr. Duffee reminded his hearers that as mem- 
bers of the C. V. they have a serious duty to combat 
the communistic evil with every weapon at their com- 
mand. 

The delegates made a pilgrimage Sunday afternoon 
to Auriesville, where the shrine of the Jesuit martyr, 
St. Isaac Jogues, is located. In the evening they again 
assembled in St. Joseph’s, this time to participate in 
the Eucharistic Service conducted by Rev. Jos. Henrich, 
of Albany. Rev. John Beierschmidt, C.SS.R., of New 
York City, spiritual director of the women’s section, de- 
livered a sermon appropriate to the occasion. 

Following the requiem mass for deceased members on 
Monday morning, a business meeting was conducted, at 
which Mr. Peter J. M. Clute, chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee, discoursed upon the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act. At the final business session Monday 
afternoon, Rey. John Collins, of the editorial staff of 
The Evangelist, diocesan weekly of Albany, spoke on 
atheistic Communism; Fr. Collins outlined the Church’s 
program against the red menace in America. Also at 
this session Mr. Clute reported on the activities of the 
Legislative Committee. 

During both the morning and afternoon meetings the 
annual reports of affiliated societies were read by rep- 
resentatives of those groups, the report of the Metro- 
politan District of New York City by Mr. William J. 
Kapp proving especially interesting. The men’s 
Branch gained a number of new affiliations during the 
year, it was announced. Two societies in Buffalo, two 
in Syracuse, one in Troy, and one in Rochester became 
full-fledged units of the C. V. of N. Y. Moreover, the 
affiliation of still another group in Rochester is immi- 
nent. Letters commending the activities of the C. V. 
were received from Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, Apostolic Delegate in the United States, and from 
His Eminence, Patrick Cardinal Hayes. 

Shortly before the close of the convention Fr. Lau- 
denbach thanked the priests and delegates for their at- 
tendance and efforts during the three-day program, and 
spoke of the C. V. and the C. W. U. as the “country’s 
first organized trail blazers of Social Action, based upon 
Christian doctrine as expounded by the Popes in their 
encyclicals.” 

Resolutions were adopted concerning the Holy Father, 
the Absolute State, the Child Labor Amendment, Cath- 
olic Youth and training for leadership, the Catholic 
press (in this resolution the delegates commended es- 
pecially the Hcho and Aurora u. Christliche Woche, of 
Buffalo, and the O.B. &8.J.), the importance of Catholic 
education, development of a keener sense of social re- 
sponsibility, Catholic refugees from Germany, the Cath- 
olic Kolping Society, retreats, the Leo House (a hospice 
for men and women in New York City), and the Cen- 
tral Bureau. - 

The women delegates appointed a committee to aid 
in the care of German Catholic refugees, and responded 
to the appeal of Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, Bishop 
of Fargo, N. D., to assist seminarians in that diocese. 
Local branches were urged to start a training course 
in C. W. U. activities. ' 

Fr. Laudenbach was again requested to act as spiri- 
tual director of the men’s section for the coming year, 
and Mr. Trott was renamed president. Other officers 
elected are: Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, first 
vice-president; Bernard F. Jansen, Glendale, L. I., sec- 
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ond vice-president; Rudolph J. Schick, New York City, 
third vice-president; Joseph Bushwinger, Troy, fourth 
vice-president; Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New York City, 
fifth vice-president; Peter J. M. Clute, Schenectady, 
general secretary; Alois J. Werdein, Buffalo, assistant 
secretary; John P. Weber, Utica, treasurer; Charles 
Stickler, Poughkeepsie, marshal; William J. Fuhrer, 
Rochester, historian; and Richard Buechler, Scotia, 
honorary vice-president. 


California Federation Conducts Annual 
Meeting 


The presence of distinguished leaders, both 
ecclesiastic and civil, coupled with the fact that 
the Women’s Union was conducting its first 
annual convention since its organization less 
than a year ago, contributed to the success of 
the 39th annual convention of the C. V. Federa- 
tion of California, held on Sept. 5-6. St. An- 
thony’s Parish in San Francisco was host to 
the gathering, consisting of delegates from 
various parts of California. 

Early Sunday morning solemn high mass 
was celebrated by Very Rev. Ildephonse Moser, 
O.F.M.; he was assisted by Rev. William Clark, 
O.F.M., and Rev. Pascal Klaren, O.F.M., as 
deacon and subdeacon respectively. The dele- 
gates and visitors filled the church to capacity ; 
not even standing room was available. Rev. 
Louis Schoen, O.F.M., of Santa Barbara Semi- 
nary, preached the sermon of the mass, in 
German. 

Most Rev. John J. Mitty, Archbishop of San 
Francisco, officially opened the convention Sun- 
day afternoon at a joint meeting of the two 
groups. His remarkable address was followed 
by the formal initiation of new members into 
the organization and the first business ses- 
sions of the convention. Later in the afternoon 
a sight-seeing tour of the city was conducted 
by local delegates for the visiting representa- 
tives. 

An elaborate program for the mass meeting was ar- 
ranged by the officers. Mr. Edward Kirchen, trustee of 
the C. C. V. of A., announced the schedule for the eve- 
ning, and Rev. Clement Berberich, O.F.M., pastor of St. 
Anthony’s, delivered the address of welcome. Re- 
sponses to this latter talk were given by Mr. Goswin 
von Raesfeld and Mrs. Agnes Osterloh, presidents of 
the men’s and women’s branches respectively. 

Mr. Angelo J. Rossi, Mayor of San Francisco, like- 
wise welcomed the delegates to the city. Then followed 
two addresses, one in German, the other in English, de- 
livered by Rev. Fr. George, O.F.M., and Rev. William 
J. Deeney, S.J. Fr. Busch closed the program of 
speeches with a few remarks, following which a sing- 


ing contest among four affiliated societies was con- 
ducted. 

At the conclusion of the requiem mass for the de- 
ceased Federation members Monday morning, the sec- 
ond delegates’ meetings were held. In the afternoon 
the final sessions were condueted and Monday evening 
delegates attended the convention banquet followed by 
a dance at a local club. 

Los Angeles will be the scene of the 1938 convention. 


k * ok 


The women delegates conducted two success- 
ful business sessions, apart from their partici- 


pation in the joint assemblies. A detailed re- 
port of the society’s activities was presented at 
the first of these meetings, and Rev. Fr. Law- 
rence, O.F.M., spiritual director, professed his 
admiration at the amount and character of the 
work of the Union, especially in view of its 
recent origin. Already the Women’s Union has 
affiliations in Sacramento, San Jose, and two 
societies in San Francisco parishes, with a com- 
bined membership of 273. 


Mrs. Agnes E. Osterloh, of San Francisco, was se- 
lected president of the Women’s Union for the ensuing 
year. She will be assisted by Mrs. Theresa M. Buch- 
ner, of San Francisco, vice-president; Miss Claire 
Meyer, Sacramento, secretary; Miss Anna Bohner, San 
Francisco, treasurer; and Mrs. Voss, San Jose, marshal. 


Tenth Convention of Arkansas Union 


Taking advantage of the double holiday over 
Labor Day week-end, the Cath. Union of Ar- 
kansas conducted its 10th annual convention on 
this occasion, Sept. 5-6, at Morrison Bluff. Fol- 
lowing a short joint meeting on Sunday morn- 
ing, the delegates marched to Ss. Peter and 
Paul’s church in a body, to attend the solemn 
high mass celebrated by Rt. Rev. H. H. Wernke, 
of Little Rock, official convention representa- 
tive of Most Rev. John B. Morris, Bishop of 
Little Rock, who was unable to attend the two- 
day program. Msgr. Wernke was assisted by 
Rev. Raymond Wewers, O.S.B., and Rev. Da- 
mian Wewers, brothers, and also natives of 
Morrison Bluff. 

The convention mass meeting was conducted 
Sunday afternoon. Rev. Peter Post, O.S.B., of 
Fort Smith, C. U. State spiritual director, and 
Rev. Richard Eveld, O.S.B., of Scranton, spirit- 
ual director of the C. W. U., reported on the 
activities of their respective societies during the 
past year. Mr. T. J. Arnold, C. U. State presi- 
dent, and Miss Mary J. Meurer, president of the 
C. W. U., delivered their annual messages. Rev. 
A. Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., of Conway, spoke on 
“Catholic Rural Life Problems,’ while Rev. 
Thos. Prendergast, of Little Rock, addressed 
the gathering on “Catholic Literature in the 
Home.” Msgr. Wernke had for his theme “The 
Value of the Catholic Union as a State Organi- 
zation.” 

After solemn requiem mass for deceased members, 
celebrated by Fr. Post on Monday morning, another 
joint meeting was conducted, at which Rev. Richard 
Felix, O.S.B., of Pilot Grove, Mo., delivered an ad- 
dress on “Combating Rutherford Propaganda.” Fr. 
Felix is noted for his exposition of “Judge” Ruther- 
ford’s activities. The second speaker at this joint as- 
sembly was Rev. E. J. Yeager, of the Little Rock Cath- 
olic High School, who discoursed on “Catholic Educa- 
tion.” The State presidents presided at the separate 
business sessions which followed 

Msgr. Wernke was asked to be spiritual director by 
the men’s section, while Mr. Arnold was re-elected presi- 
dent. Other officers chosen were: J. Enderlin, Conway, 
first vice-president; Leo Hammer, Fort Smith, second 
vice-president, and Joseph Schnitzer, secretary-treasur- 


er. The newly elected officers were installed joint] 
with those of the Women’s Union. paral 
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The Future of Indiana Branches Seems 
Promising 


A well-rounded program of Catholic Action 
was arranged by the officers of the St. Joseph 
State League of Indiana for the small but en- 
thusiastic group of delegates who convened at 
St. Anthony’s Parish, Evansville, for the 43rd 
annual State League meeting, conducted Sept. 
19-21. Simultaneously with the men’s meeting 
the C. W. U. held its 16th annual convention. 
On all sides the opinion was expressed that the 
fortunes of the Branch had reached a turning 
point and prospects for the future are bright. 


Responses to the addresses of welcome by Mr. 
John G. Maurer and Mayor W. H. Dress, of 
Evansville, were delivered by the State presi- 
dents, Mr. E. L. Gocke and Mrs. Mary Halsema, 
early Sunday morning, following which the 
delegates marched to St. Anthony’s Church 
where Rt. Rev. Frederick Ketter, pastor, de- 
livered an inspiring sermon. 


_The convention delegates were motored through the 
city of Evansville Sunday afternoon on a sight-seeing 
tour, and in the evening participated in the mass meet- 
ing at the parish auditorium. Rey. John C. Rager, of 
St. Mary’s Parish, delivered the first address of the 
program, on Christian ideals. He congratulated the 
League on its record of achievement, particularly on its 
distribution of leaflets and pamphlets. The Hon. Albert 
J. Veneman, Judge of the Vanderburgh County Probate 
Court, deplored the almost universal disregard of inter- 
national law today. “I realize that we have our 
troubles in the United States,” he declared, “but that 
is not due to any defect in our government or our con- 
stitution. These troubles will be rectified without any 
bloodshed or fighting. We must fight against Commu- 
nism and Socialism and the best way to do this is to 
follow closely the Catholic Church.” 


Mr. Edward L. Dietz, of Indianapolis, urged parents 
to exercise greater watchfulness over their children. 
It is not by means of laws, he said, but rather through 
the teachings of parents and the Church will youth find 
the right path. Mr. Otto Kreuzberger spoke on the 
dangers of immoral literature, and proposed appoint- 
ment of a committee to conduct a survey of public li- 
brary shelves to discover if any “trashy” books are 
offered for circulation. The program was concluded by 
Mrs. Halsema, who pleaded for the expansion of both 
the men’s League and the C. W. U. 

Throughout Monday the delegates attended business 
sessions, while in the evening entertainment was pro- 
vided. On Tuesday the requiem mass for deceased 
members was celebrated, after which the delegates 
elected their officers for the coming year and heard the 
resolutions proposed for their consideration. One im- 
portant resolution adopted by the convention urges 
Catholics to affiliate themselves with labor unions, ad- 
vising “that in their connections with these unions they 
protect their religious rights and constantly be on their 
guard against any false propaganda which eventually 
would lead to destruction of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion.” Other propositions condemn the dissemination of 
birth control information, urge action against Commu- 
nism and Fascism, and protest the sale of salacious 
periodicals. ; 

The women’s organization proposed to married 
women that “they should not engage in any mechanical 
industry, in order, if possible, to allow any vacancies to 
be filled by men, so that right living and proper sup- 
port may be maintained for the upkeep of and mainte- 
nance of families according to American standards.” 
Other resolutions, pertaining to charity, mission activi- 


ties, Christian modesty and paganism, birth control, the 
Maternity Guild Movement, immoral literature, the 
cause of Catholic youth, and Catholic refugees from 
Germany, were also adopted. 


‘Msgr. Ketter and Very Rev. Msgr. Charles Thiele, of 
Fort Wayne, were requested by the delegates to con- 
tinue as spiritual directors, the former in the Indianap- 
olis Diocese, the latter in the Fort Wayne Diocese. 
Each spiritual director is in charge of both the men’s 
and women’s sections in his respective diocese. Mr. 
George J. Phillipp, also of Fort Wayne, was chosen 
president. He will be assisted by Albert J. Voigt, In- 
dianapolis, first vice-president; John G. Maurer, Evans- 
ville, second vice-president; Edward L. Eckstein, In- 
dianapolis, secretary, and Anton Stolle, Richmond, 
treasurer. 

3 mm 


Delegates to the Indiana convention were 
saddened at the news of the death of Mr. Albert 
Sonderman, 72, of Jasper, first vice-president of 
the St. Joseph State League of Indiana, on the 
eve of the convention. 

Prominent as a business man of the Jasper com- 
munity, Mr. Sonderman was also a member of the local 
school board. He was an active participant in religious 


activities for more than 30 years, and was widely known 
for his sincere interest in the State League. 


Arkansas District Hears Address on 
Totalitarian State 


Separate business sessions and a joint mass 
meeting featured the Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing of the Central District League, C. U. and C. 
W. U., of Arkansas, conducted at St. Vincent, 
August 29th. The delegates assembled were 
from Atkins, Conway, Little Rock, Morrilton, 
Oppelo, Paris and St. Vincent. 


Rev. F. A. Schwab, C.S.Sp., pastor of Sacred 
Heart Parish, Morrilton, delivered the principal 
address of the meeting, on “The Totalitarian 
State and the Church.” He declared the world 
today is governed by sentiment and emotion 
and not by common sense, and that the totali- 
tarian state is an outgrowth of existing con- 
ditions. 


The meeting was opened with Benediction, celebrated 
by Rev. Otto Loeb, pastor of St. Mary’s Parish, where 
the gathering was held. Mr. T. J. Arnold, state C. U. 
president, recounted the growth of the organization 
throughout the State, and Miss Mary J. Meurer, C. W. 
U. head, delivered a similar address on the aims and 
ideals of the women’s group. 


The C. B. Endowment Fund 


Recommendation that the C. V. complete the 
Central Bureau Endowment Fund of $250,000, 
pledged in 1920, was made by Mr. Frank C. 
Blied, C. V. president, in his annual message de- 
livered at Hartford. Owing to the fact that in- 
terest rates have decreased in recent years, the 
return on the Bureau’s investments has been 
curtailed, which has retarded the extension 
and increase of necessary Bureau activities. 


The Committee on Social Action on its part requested 
the Executive Committee to organize a campaign to 
raise the amount referred to. Both the committee and 
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the convention, however, agreed that action will be de- 
ferred until the sum pledged by the delegates to the 
German Catholic Refugees Relief Fund has been raised. 


Texas Convention on Nazi Tactics 


The resolution protesting the persecution by 
officials of Nazi Germany, adopted by the Cath. 
State League of Texas at its convention in 
Tours, is worthy of especial consideration. This 
proposition, quoted in part in the September 
C. B. & S. J., voices strenuous objection to the 
suppression of rights, not only religious but 
also civil. 


“We protest against the closing of Catholic Schools, 
forcing all children into party-controlled institutions,” 
the resolution states. ‘“We protest against the evident 
intention of the Government to discredit the German 
hierarchy, the clergy, and all religious by dragging into 
the limelight a few unworthy priests and brothers, and 
staging trials for the evident purpose of embarrassing 
the Church. 

“We protest against the suppression of freedom of 
the press, freedom of assembly, and freedom of speech. 
We protest against the fundamental principle of a to- 
talitarian State, which is contrary to the nature of 
each individual, and contrary to the decrees of God. 

“We protest against the actions of certain members 
of the party in power who constantly and viciously at- 
tack and ridicule, by a controlled press and radio, true 
friends and well-wishers who have the happiness and 
well-being of Germany at heart as truly and as sin- 
cerely as the men in power today.” 


We find, in these short sentences, expression 
of a well-defined and eminently just attitude 
concerning the sad fate of religious and civic 
liberty in Germany today. 


The Inequitable Sales Tax 


“Taxes should be levied according to the 
ability of our respective classes of citizens to 
pay them. Therefore, a sales tax is most un- 
just, and an income tax overburdening those 
in the lower income bracket is inequitable. The 
Government should make every effort to econo- 
mize in order to avoid levying still more taxes, 
and should remove many of the hidden taxes.” 

The above outspoken resolution was adopted 
by the 48rd annual convention of the New Jer- 
sey Branch, C. V., conducted at Passaic, Aug. 
28-29. A second proposition, on Industrial 
Peace, deplores the present conduct during 
strikes on the part both of employers and lead- 
ers of labor groups, and attributes the condi- 
tion to inadequate legislation. 

Proceeding from this conviction, the convention “re- 
spectfully demands of the Federal and State Government 
effective legislation based on the principle of compul- 
sory arbitration, in line with the provisions of the Rail- 
way Labor Relations Act now being invoked to settle 


the difference between the Railroad and Railway Em- 
ployees.” 


Concerning social legislation the delegates 
report the following sentiment: 


“... the strict enforcement of the law minimizing ob- 
scenity and ostracizing artificial birth control is abso- 


lutely necessary to the continued well-being and future 
of the nation.” 


Further resolutions encourage the extension 
of the activity of the Legion of Decency to com- 
bat the circulation of immoral literature and 
pictures; oppose price fixing as not conducive 
to the common good because it raises com- 
modity prices artificially; advocate the exten- 
sion of the Credit Union Movement; recom- 
mend efforts be made to stimulate the interest 
of Catholic youth in the work of Catholic Ac- 
tion; and pledge loyalty to the Holy Father and 
to the Hierarchy of America. 


The Press and the C. V. Convention 


Editorial comment upon the recent Hartford 
convention by the press should inspire not only 
C. V. officers but every single member of the 
organization with the desire to carry out the 
ideals and programs of the C. V., to which 
other groups and interests stand in admira- 
tion. The America (Sept. 4th) sums up the 
convention in this succinct fashion: 

“Four days of solemn religious ceremonies and timely 
addresses by religious and civic leaders made the con- 
vention one of the most memorable Catholic gatherings 
Connecticut has yet witnessed . . . Catholic Action as 
defined by the Holy Father, ‘the participation in the 
apostolic vocation of the Hierarchy,’ found its fullest 
achievement at Hartford.” 


The Catholic Courier, of Rochester, (Aug. 
26th) calls attention to the historical back- 
ground and wide-awake spirit of the C. V. and 
commends the sage policy it adopted concern- 
ing delicate social and economic matters: 


“The C. V., which championed the great labor en- 
cyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI long before they 
became such popular patterns for industrial relation- 
ship as they are today, took its usual sensible attitude 
on the industrial question. 

“Without veering to the right or left or endorsing 
one labor organization over another, the delegates laid 
down the fundamental necessity of members of labor 
unions joining organizations in which Catholic social 
principles are taught. The delegates wisely reminded 
some of our labor leaders that the essential require- 
ments which make a strike lawful are too often dis- 
regarded.” 


Praise for the C. V.’s expression of its stand 
on Communism is accorded by the Prairie Mes- 
senger, of Muenster, Sask. (Sept. 8th). This 
Catholic paper draws a comparison between the 
resolution on Communism adopted by the 
Knights of Columbus convention at San An- 
tonio, and the proposition of the Hartford 
gathering, declaring strongly in favor of the 
latter. 

“Tn spite of the fact that comparisons are odious,” 
the editorial states, “we must not allow to pass by a 
splendid opportunity of illustrating the need of a deep- 
er realization of the causes of Communism on the part 
of Catholic conventions . .. Both (the K. C. and C. V. 
conventions) report resolutions reaffirming these so- 
cieties’ unwavering stand against atheistic Communism. 
But the Central Verein report does something else, 


which we consider of the greatest importance—it urges 
its members to remove the cause of Communism.” 


Nor were the expressions of praise confined 
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to the Catholic press. The Hartford Times 
(Aug. 20th) comments editorially upon the 
resolution passed by the convention on the Ger- 
man situation. 

“Careful thought was given to the formulation of the 
resolution passed by the Catholic Central Verein at its 
convention here this week, in which disapproval was ex- 
pressed over Germany’s unfair treatment of Catholics 
. . . American Catholics of German descent are torn 
between two emotions. Religiously they can have only 
grief from the Nazi program but racially they take 
_ satisfaction in the improvement that has taken place in 
the Reich with regard to new courage and fresh enter- 
prise. Formulation of those mixed feelings was intelli- 
gently made in the resolution passed by the Verein 
convention.” 


Surely tributes such as these should convince 
our members that they belong to a society en- 
joying a high station among the Catholic or- 
ganizations of our country. 


Resolutions 
Adopted By 


The Catholic Central Verein of America in 
82nd General Convention Assembled at 
Hartford, Connecticut (August 13-18, 1937) 


(Continued) 


Sense of Social Responsibility 

There prevails a sentiment in our country that the 
individual is justified in using any means to promote 
his interests regardless of public welfare. In other 
words, the sense of personal responsibility for the com- 
mon good is lacking. 

We urge our members to mind well the words of His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI, contained in the encyclical on 
Atheistic Communism, that the essence of social justice 
consists in each one doing all that one is capable of 
accomplishing for the common good. 


We maintain that if the Sovereign Pontiff’s admoni- 
tion were heeded, many of the evils afflicting modern 
Society would be mitigated, and in not a few instances 
eliminated even. 


The Weal of the American Farmer at Stake 


The Nation’s soil, a treasure of inestimable value, is 
entrusted to the farmer. He is, therefore, the stew- 
ard of the source of the primary needs of man: food and 
clothing. The welfare of the farmer, who constitutes 
one of the most important elements in the middle class, 
is consequently of prime importance for the welfare of 
all the people. Both the National Government and the 
Governments of the individual States of the Nation 
must therefore at all times safeguard the welfare of 
farmers, not merely in their interest, but also in the 
interest of the common good. But if the estate of 
farmers is to serve the common weal, their risks and 
labors must be adequately rewarded. Too long the 
victim of an international market ruled by speculators, 
the farmer has witnessed others reaping what he had 
sown. Stabilization of the prices of farm products is 
supremely necessary if the farmer is to survive as a 
freeholder, a man who loves and cultivates the soil con- 
scientiously because it is his own and because the care 
bestowed on his land will prove a blessing to his pos- 
terity. Because the prevalent economic system has had 
little regard for fundamental considerations of this 
nature, indebtedness and tenancy have increased to an 
alarming extent. 

But it is far from us to seek aid for the farmer 
solely from the Government. Self-help and mutual- 


help, the latter organized in accordance with the sound 
principles and practices of co-operation according to 
the Rochdale plan, are means so fundamental and 
potent they should be resorted to above all others. 
Every effort of Caesar Augustus to stem the destruc- 
tion of the Roman coloni—the peasants, once the back- 
bone of Rome’s power—proved unavailing in the end, 
because state socialism made matters worse confounded. 

The Central Verein, so many of whose members are 
of the great estate of American farmers, many years 
ago began to point to the existence of the Nation’s farm 
problem. In more recent years the Catholic Rural Life 
Conference has championed the cause of the land, agri- 
culture, and the farmer in a commendable manner. 
We recommend to affiliated units and to members of 
our organization co-operation with the Conference. 


Catholic Refugees from Germany 


At the annual meeting of the American Hierarchy, 
held last November, a Committee consisting primarily 
of a group of Archbishops and Bishops was appointed 
and authorized to aid Catholic Refugees from Germany. 

This Committee was organized for the following pur- 
poses: to render assistance to bona fide German Catho- 
lic Refugees, both in our country and abroad, by means 
of material and spiritual aid, professional and legal 
advice; to raise needed funds, and to enlist, further- 
more, the support of American Catholics for this work 
of Catholic charity. 

The Catholic Central Verein of America welcomes the 
privilege of co-operating with this Committee in the 
furtherance of its work. We call upon the members of 
every unit of our organization to acquaint themselves 
with the needs of Catholic Refugees from Germany and 
to contribute generously of their substance to this 
charity, so far as circumstances allow, in order that 
every possible assistance be tendered our distressed 
fellows of the Faith. 

Retreats 

We call to the attention of our members the fact that 
Catholic Action cannot become effective merely by the 
study of social problems or attempts to carry out the 
injunctions contained in the Papal encyclicals; sanctifi- 
cation of individuals must precede and accompany all 
such endeavors. Catholic Action, in its fullest and 
proper sense, demands of the individual first, personal 
sanctification and finally, co-operation with the Aposto- 
late of the Hierarchy. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His Justice, 
and all things else shall be added unto you,” is as sig- 
nificant in our day of Catholic Action as it was in 
the days of incipient Apostolic Action. 

We therefore urge our members to be mindful of the 
value of prayer and the frequent reception of the Sac- 
raments, and suggest that they avail themselves of the. 
opportunity for sanctification offered by an annual re- 
treat, as a means of fostering an abundant interior 
life. The Central Verein desires to assist in the pro- 
motion of the retreat movement. 


(To be continued) 


MISCELLANY 


The dedication of the new St. Mary’s school 
and convent building at Hawk Point, Mo., on 
Labor Day was an occasion of rejoicing not 
only for members of the parish but also for 
those who co-operated with the St. Louis Arch- 
diocesan Rural Life Conference to establish this 
institution in a community unable to build a 
Catholic school. 


The Conference, anxious to produce a stronger Cath- 
olic rural element, arranges religious vacation schools, 
and has established a number of rural schools similar 
to that at Hawk Point. 
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The Cath. Union and the C. W. U. of Mis- 
souri contributed $1800 to the building of the 
new school and convent. 


Even before the Hartford convention passed 
the resolution on ‘“Extending the Scope of the 
Legion of Decency,” condemning, among other 
things, the sale of indecent literature, one of 
our affiliated branches, the Syracuse Local 
Branch of the New York C. V., was engaged in 
a campaign of investigating the sale of obscene 
literature. The special committee appointed by 
the Local Branch hopes ultimately to enlist the 
backing of the municipal authorities in its 
fight against immoral publications. 


Much of the success of the Hartford conven- 
tion must be attributed to the smoothly-func- 
tioning publicity committee which so efficiently 
brought the convention to the attention of the 
public. The head of the committee, Mrs. Ger- 
trude S. Wollschlager, is now preparing a scrap 
book containing clippings of all items relative 
to the five-day gathering which appeared in 
both the secular and the Catholic press. 

From one of the distinguished guests who participat- 
ed in the convention Mrs. Wollschlager received a com- 
mendatory letter in which was contained the following 
remark: “May I take this opportunity to congratulate 
you on the success of the convention, and especially 
because of the very excellent work of your committee in 
handling that most difficult task of publicity.” 


For the four days of this year’s Catholic 
Charities Conference, conducted at St. Paul, the 
Wanderer Printing Company published a daily 
edition devoted exclusively to reporting the pro- 
gram and proceedings of the various meetings. 

After the first day, the issues of this daily Wanderer 
contained some of the leading lectures delivered during 
preceding meetings. Thus the edition of Monday, Aug- 
ust 30th, brought the timely discussion of “The Religi- 
ous Welfare of Children Under Section 521 of the So- 
cial Security Act,” by Very Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, of 
Fargo, N. D., and also Miss Rose J. McHugh’s paper 
on “Aid to Dependent Children Under the Social Se- 
curity Act.” The paper on “A Critical Issue for Social 
Charity,” presented by Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bishop of Fargo, was printed in full in the “Official 
Charities Convention Daily” of August 31. 


During the present month the Western Cath- 
olic Union, Catholic Fraternal Society with 
headquarters at Quincy, IIl., is celebrating the 
diamond jubilee of its organization. Special 
celebrations are being conducted wherever the 


Fraternal has affiliations. The Southern Illinois - 


District conducted a Pontifical High Mass at 
Belleville, on Aug. 29th, in commemoration of 
the sixtieth anniversary of the event. More 
than 1000 members and friends attended the 
mass. 


_Many of the societies affiliated with the W. C. U. are 
likewise staunch members of the C. V. 


Book Review 


Received for Review 


Gillard, Rev. John T., S.S.J., Ph. D. Negroes Do Think. 
As Communists Will Find Out. The Jose- 
phite Press, Balt., Md. 1937. p. c., 40 p. 
Price 5 cts. 


Holzner, D.Dr. Jos. Paulus. Ein Heldenleben im 
Dienste Christi. Freiburg i. B. 1937. B. 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 468 p. 


Price $3.00. 

Navone, G., S.J. Egidio Bullesi, Messaggio sul Mare. 
Geneva, 1937. Apostleship of the Sea, 23, 
Eccleston Sq., London, S. W. 1. p. c., 41 p. 
Price Lire 0,90. 

Weismantel, Leo. Die guten Werke des Herrn Vinzenz. 
Freiburg, 1937. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. Cloth, 252 p. Price $1°40: 


Soiron, Thaddius, O.F.M. Das Geheimnis des Gebetes. 
Betrachtungen zu seiner theologischen Sinn- 
deutung. Freiburg i. B., 1937. Herder, St. 
Louis. Cloth, 200 p. Price $1.35. 


Reviews 


Koch, Edward A., “The Local Industrial Guild,” Ger- 
mantown, Ill. 10c, 35 pp. 

Less than a third of this little pamphlet is 
devoted to the local industrial guild and to its 
medieval ancestor. Most of the pages are de- 
voted to an attack on our present system, to an 
explanation of Catholic teaching on property 
and to a criticism of the labor unions as a 
means for the bringing about of a better eco- 
nomic order. As the author says, the labor 
union undoubtedly emphasizes a class division 
in society but he seems rather too idealistic in 
assuming that employers of good-will would or 
could adopt the guild idea, once it were ex- 
plained to them, while the great majority of the 
employers continued to pursue their own selfish 
ends. In spite of the author’s reference to the 
encyclicals, it seems to us that a clearer mean- 
ing of them is that the organization of the 
workers into labor unions is the first and neces- 
sary step, preparatory to a better order based 
on the guild idea. Sooner or later the unions 
must collaborate with the employers to prevent 
the business from going bankrupt through per- 
haps the excessive demands of the union. Once 
we get that co-operation in management and in 
the distribution of profits, we-have at least an 
approximation of the guild idea and it seems 
much more probable that the ideal advocated by 
the Popes may come about in this manner rath- 
er than merely by convincing a minority of the 
employers of the merit of the guild scheme. The 
present type of union organization can only be 
transitory for in the last analysis economic 
realities must be faced and that means a close 
collaboration of employer and workers for the 
welfare of the business, once the workers, 
through organization, have been able to demand 
respect from the employer. 


WALTER JOHN Marx, Ph.D. 
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St. Paul, Minn.; Schriftfiihrer: Philip H. Donnelly, 
Rochester, N. Y.; F. C. Blied, Madison, Wis., Pris. des 
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Mo.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; F. Wm. 
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; Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Central-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Warum es in Deutschland so kam. 
Von Veni Vidi. 
I. 


Noch keine Zeit ist mit einer solchen Wut ge- 
gen das Christentum aufgetreten wie die unse- 
rige. Hier marschiert zur Stunde Deutchland 
an der Spitze. Es hat die grausamste Methodik 
in der Bekampfung der christlichen Religion. 
Wie ging die Entwicklung? 

Schon seit den sechziger und siebziger Jah- 
ren des vergangenen Jahrhunderts sind Dutzen- 
de von neuheidnischen Sekten und Biinden auf- 
gestanden. Man hielt sie bis etwa 1920 fiir be- 
langlose Spielereien germanophiler Vollbarte. 
Es kam aber anders. Aus den Liebhabereien- 
germanistischer Vorzeitschwarmer erwuchs 
eine regelrechte Renaissance des krassesten 
Heidentums. Das wurde mir besonders klar auf 
den deutschen Universitaten in den Jahren 
1922-1926. Zu dieser Zeit horte ich alte Ge- 
schichte bei einem Professor, der einmal katho- 
lischer Theologiestudent war. Dieser ist aber 
— anscheinend durch das Stahlbad des Welt- 
krieges, an dem er als Offizier teilnahm — so 
verdorben worden, dass er sich in 6ffentlicher 
Vorlesung fiir die Knaben- und Mannerliebe der 
alten Griechen einsetzte und die Homosexuali- 
tit mit begeisterten Worten pries. Damals 
- kannte man Hitler und die N.S.D.A.P., Rohm 
und die homosexuellen Affairen, die am 30. Juni 
1934 in Deutschland zum Vorwand der Er- 
schiessung von Nationalsozialisten genommen 
wurden, noch gar nicht. Trotzdem herrschte in 
den Vorlesungen jenes Professors eine an Pa- 
’ derastie grenzende ,,geistige’”” Atmosphare. 

Damals fasste ich, der ich in einer sittlich 
sauberen Klosterschule aufgewachsen war, den 
Entschluss, einem Lande und Volke, in dem sol- 
ches moglich war, den Riicken zu kehren, ganz 
abgesehen von den politischen Weiterungen 
mannerliebender Horden, die ja damals noch 
nicht so aktuell waren. Bestarkt in dem 

Entschluss, dem Nachkriegdeutschland den 


Riicken zu kehren, um ein guter Deutscher und 
anstandiger Mensch bleiben zu kénnen, wurde 
ich durch den Fall eines sonst sehr tiichtigen, 
tiberaus nationalen Volksschullehrers in einem 
deutschen Dorf, der es im Kriege zum Offizier 
gebracht hatte und von seinem Kompagniechef, 
wie er selber in einer spdteren Gerichtsver- 
handlung angab, in homosexueller Weise ver- 
dorben worden war. Der Mann war iiberaus 
fleissig, versah den Organistendienst, leitete 
mit grossem Geschick einen Kirchenchor, gab 
sich aber zu gleicher Zeit mit seinen Schulkin- 
dern in unsittlicher Weise ab, vorab mit den 
Knaben. Er bekam dafiir zwei Jahre Zuchthaus 
— allerdings noch unter der vielgeschmahten 
Weimarer Zeit — und verschwand dann in der 
norddeutschen Tiefebene auf einem preussi- 
schen Grundbesitz. Der Mann hat ganze Jahr- 
gange von Kindern bis in die Fortbildungsschu- 
le hinein verdorben. Er drohte den jungen Bur- 
schen und den Kindern mit dem Erschiessen, 
wenn sie von seinem Treiben etwas erzahlen 
wiirden. Ja er drohte ihnen auch, er bringe sie 
um, wenn sie auch nur ein Sterbenswortlein in 
der Beichte einbekennen wiirden. Die Sache 
flog auf, als ein alterer Fabrikarbeiter durch 
Zufall ein diesbeziigliches Gesprach zweier 
Lehrlinge belauschte. 

Ich verkehrte sehr viel in Lehrerkreisen in 
Deutschland. Mit riihmlichen Ausnahmen habe 
ich in moralischer Hinsicht kein gutes Bild von 
den Leuten — allerdings nur von der jiingeren 
Generation bekommen. Die meisten von diesen 
sind denn auch nach Ausbruch des Dritten Rei- 
ches in das Fahrwasser des radikalen National- 
sozialismus geraten, obwohl sie sich in den Jah- 
ren 1918-1920 als waschechte Sozialisten oder 
gar Kommunisten gegeben hatten. Einer von 
ihnen, der besonders rot aus dem Krieg zurtick- 
gekommen war, ist heute unter dem Haken- 
kreuz sogar in eine hohere Schulbehorde hin- 
eingekommen. Das ist nicht verwunderlich. 
Ist doch der Typ des mit dem Deckmantel des 
Antisemitismus getarnten Pornographen der 
Niirnberger Schullehrer und Nazifiihrer Julius 
Streicher. Er ist der Herausgeber des schmutz- 
igen ,,Stiirmer”. Der Stiirmer ist eine derar- 
tige Kloake an sexuellem Schmutz, dass er witir- 
dig neben den jiidischen Schweinereien, die er 
angeblich bekampft, bestehen kann. 

Ich kam, wenn ich an meine eigenen kleinen 
Erlebnisse mit dem Nationalsozialismus zu- 
riickdenke, wenn ich von Zeit zu Zeit das statt- 
liche Packerl Drohbriefe von Nationalsozialis- 
ten als Kulturkuiosa durchblattere, den frtihe- 
ren Reichskanzler Briining durchaus verstehen, 
wenn er jetzt, Blattermeldungen zufolge, in den 
U.S.A. den Namen Anderson angenommen hat 
und von seiner deutschen Heimat und von sei- 
ner politischen Laufbahn nichts mehr wissen 
will. Ich kann es psychologisch verstehen, aber 
nicht billigen, denn er ist dadurch geistiger 
Emigrant geworden, hat also den Nazis das 
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Feld geraumt, statt mit ihnen geistig weiter zu 
kimpfen. Seine Pflicht ware, die ganzen Hin- 
ter- und Vordergriinde der Machtergreifung 
Hitlers in einer gewaltigen Anklageschrift der 
Welt bekannt zu geben, um die braune Gottlo- 
sigkeit ganz zu entlarven. Vielleicht will er das 
deutsche Volk schonen? Er schont es aber 
nicht, weil er ihm den Spiegel der Selbster- 
kenntnis vorenthalt. 

Ueberhaupt, warum schweigen die Herren 
Briining, Wirth, Held, Heim, da sie reden soll- 
ten? Warum halt der letzte Vorsitzende der 
Zentrumspartei, Pralat Kaas, konstant den 
Mund? Warum schweigt Eltz von Riibenach, 
der es ja in der Reichseregierung nicht mehr 
aushielt? Warum hort man nichts vom ehema- 
ligen wiirtembergischen Staatsprasidenten Dr. 
Bolz? Kleine Kaplane und Kooperatoren, Land- 
pfarrer und christusglaubige protestantische 
Pastoren sind zu hunderten eingesperrt — aber 
kein einziger ehemaliger Zentrumspolitiker 
macht den Mund auf. Die ehemals grossmach- 
tigen Minister lassen die ganze Last des Kamp- 
fes auf den Schultern der Bischofe und Priester 
ruhen. Vielleicht denken sie: Reden ist Silber, 
Schweigen ist Gold. Wenn sie so denken, den- 
ken sie falsch und feig. Denn in Situationen, 
wie sie jetzt der deutsche Katholizismus durch- 
macht, ist Reden Gold und Schweigen Blech. 


Da muss man ernstlich fragen: wo bleiben , 


die ehemals so stolzen reichsdeutschen katho- 
lischen Akademiker des C. V., des K. V., des 
Unitasverbandes? Sie sind doch in friiheren 
Zeiten bei Festlichkeiten mit Miitze und Band, 
mit Sabel und Schlager ausgeriickt! Sie haben 
oft und laut gesungen und geschrieen: ,,Der 
Gott, der Eisen wachsen liess, der wollte keine 
Knechte.” Sind sie denn alle vom Antichrist 
Nationalsozialismus eingeschiichtert? Wahr- 
lich ein ruhmloses Burschenende, unwiirdig der 
Vater, die sich im Bismarckischen Kulturkampf 
wie die Lowen geschlagen haben! Wo sind 
denn auf einmal die katholischen Publizisten, 
die zu anderen Zeiten gegen andere Zeitirrtii- 
mer Feuerworte gefunden haben und die sich 
jetzt auf einmal wie die ,,stummen Hunde’ be- 
nehmen, wo sie doch den glaubensfeindlichen 
Despoten und ihren Kreaturen mit Donnerwor- 
ten entgegentreten miissten? Wo sind die, die 
sich so gern auf mutige Manner des Christen- 
tums, auf einen Heiligen Ambrosius, Augusti- 
nus, Bernhard von Clairevaux und andere beru- 
fen haben? Ja, lassen sie sich denn in deutschen 
Landen die katholische Zunge aus ihrem christ- 
lichen Munde reissen? Sind denn die Tausende 
von Redakteuren der ehemaligen Zentrumspar- 
tei und der Bayerischen Volkspartei alle vom 
Erdboden verschwunden? Sind sie alle wie 
Taschenmesser eingeknickt vor der propagan- 
distischen Maulreisserei des Nationalsozialis- 
mus? Sind auch sie wie gewisse ihrer abtriin- 
nigen Minister und Abgeordneten im Banne des 
satanischen geistigen Schlangenblickes, der von 


dem weltanschaulichen Ungeheuer Nationalso- 
zialismus ausgeht? Warum stellen sich diese 
Leute nicht mit der Stosskraft der irischen Ka- 
tholiken an die Spitze ihrer reichsdeutschen 
Glaubensbriider? Sie brauchen absolut keine 
Revolution machen. Sie brauchen nur in allen 
Dingen die passive zihe Resistenz ihres Glau- 
bensmutes den Schergen und Propagandisten 
des Neuheidentums entgegenstellen. Das ist 
keine staatsfeindliche Tatigkeit, sondern ein 
Riickgreifen auf die Grundrechte, die Gott von 
Natur aus in jede Menschenbrust hineingelegt 
hat. Schiller hat dieses Naturrecht in die poe- 
tischen Worte gefasst: ,,Der Mensch ist frei, 
und wir’ er in Ketten geboren.” Das gilt auch 
fiir die Episode des Nationalsozialismus. Denn 
der Nationalsozialismus ist Episode. Bezeich- 
net er sich doch als deutsche Revolution. Revo- 
lutionen sind aber immer nur Episoden, Ueber- 
ginge. Sie sind aber auch ,,wie der Tod, vor 
dem nur Feige zagen,”’ wie der groésste deutsche 
Publizist, Johann Josef Gorres, einmal sagte. 
Die Katholiken diirfen auch nicht vor dem Tode 
zagen, denn nach dem Tode kommt das person- 
liche Gericht vor dem ewigen Richter, der 
wahrlich ein anderes Ausmass besitzt, als jede 
noch so machtige irdische Fiihrerfigur. Denn 
jeder irdische Fiihrer ist gegen den ewigen Gott 
nichts als ein Windhauch in das weite Blau des 
Himmels. Warum sich also vor denen fiirchten, 
die wohl den Leib, nicht aber die Seele toten 
konnen !? 

Noch eine Frage muss hier gestellt und prin- 
zipiell erortert werden. Warum wenden sich die 
ehemaligen Fiihrer der deutschen Katholiken 
nicht starker an ihre Glaubensgenossen im 
deutschen wie im nichtdeutschen Ausland? Sind 
sie denn selber schon so von der antichristlichen 
nationalistischen, ich sage eigens nicht national- 
sozialistischen, Irrlehre angesteckt, dass sie 
sich zu kriimmen vergessen, wenn sie getreten 
werden? Ist das Geschlecht unserer Tage schon 
so erbarmlich geworden, ist es so asiatisch ver- 
sklavt, dass man schon in Mitteleuropa die 
Peitsche kiissen zu miissen glaubt, die die blu- 
tigen Striemen verursacht?! Es muss mit aller 
Scharfe von der Warte der europiischen Kul- 
turgemeinschaft aus festgestellt werden: Es 
gibt noch hoéhere Giiter als Volk und Nation. 
Es gibt daher auch ein nattirliches Koalitions- 
recht um dieser héheren Giiter willen, das mit 
Fug und Recht die eigenen Staatsgrenzen iiber- 
schreiten kann, darf und muss, soll nicht die 
Barbarei triumphieren. Nehmen die National- 
sozialisten in ihrem meist negativen Sinn und 
in einer griindlichen Falschauslegung dieses 
Naturrecht tiberreichlich fiir sich in Anspruch, 
nicht zuletzt durch Fihlungnahme mit allen 
moglichen ahnlichen Strémungen, wie Faschis- 
ten, Pfeikreuzler, Frankisten, Eiserne Garde 
in Rumanien, dann ist es nur recht und billig, 
wenn die Katholiken Deutschlands dasselbe tun 
und wieder wirklich ultramontan werden. Denn 


die Katholiken waren vor den Nationalsozialis- 
ten da und haben Altere Rechte, die ihnen nie- 
mand nehmen darf, will er nicht auf die Stufe 
von Wilden herabsinken. 


Aehnliches gilt von den gemissigten ehemali- 
gen Deutschnationalen und den iibrigen Biir- 
gerlichen. Der Stahlhelm und die Minner um 
Hugenberg hatten zur Zeit ihrer Hochbliite den 
Nationalsozialismus an die Wand driicken miis- 
sen, denn sie waren mit den anderen biirgerli- 
chen Parteien die Trager des guten, bodenstiin- 
digen Deutschtums, das sich wirklich nicht von 
Abenteurern imponieren lassen brauchte. Na- 
mentlich in Bayern, aber auch in Preussen war 
das der Fall. In Miinéhen kannte ich in der 
Zeit von 1922-1928 so ziemlich alle fiihrenden 
Politiker, auch solche, die nicht immer in Ram- 
penbeleuchtung standen, drum aber nicht weni- 
ger wichtig waren als die sogenannten offiziel- 
len Personlichkeiten. Sie waren alle mehr als 
gut biirgerlich, hatten mit Elan die Kurt-His- 
nerzeit tiberwunden — ganz ohne Nationalsozi- 
alismus, der damals noch gar keine besondere 
Bedeutung hatte, ja vor dem Jahre 1920, also 
zur Zeit der gréssten Gefahr, tiberhaupt noch 
nicht geboren war. Diese Kreise waren auf 
dem Sprung ein biirgerlich-nationa- 
les Direktorium aufzurichten, zusam- 
men mit der Armee und den norddeut- 
schen Biirgerlichen. Der Plan von einer wirk- 
lichen Losreissung Bayerns vom Deutschen 
Reich existierte nicht in den Gehirnen dieser 
guten deutschen Biirger, er wurde ihnen viel- 
mehr erst nach dem Hitlerputsch von national- 
sozialistischer Seite in die Schuhe geschoben. 
An der Spitze dieser Liigenkampagne mar- 
schierte im Jahre 1923 der sattsam bekannte 
jiidische ,,Simplizissimus’’, der schon damals 
mit einem Flugblatt gegen den Kardinal Faul- 
haber zu Felde zog. Der ,,Simplizissimus” im 
Dienste der braunen Rebellion gegen die legale 
Staatsgewalt: diese sauberen Briider konnten 
sich sehen lassen! Es wirft ein merkwiirdiges 
Licht auf den Nationalsozialismus und seine 
verantwortliche Fiihrung, dass ausgerechnet 
das jtidische Witzblatt 
zissimus”, das doch durch Jahrzehnte hin- 
durch gegen das deutsche Volk und seine Fiih- 
rung Kiibel voll Schmutz ausgegossen hatte, in 
das antibayerische und antikatholische Horn 
stiindlich und taglich zu blasen gewillt war und 
ein typisches Zersetzungsprodukt der Jahrhun- 
dertwende darstellte, dass ausgerechnet die- 
sesmieseSchmutzproduktim Jah- 
re 1923 tiber die Hakenkreuzlerei 
bass erfreut war. Es muss also damals 
eine gewisse geistige Einheitsfront — ob be- 
wusst oder unbewusst, ist gleichgiltig — eine 
Einheitsfront im staatsfeindlichen Sinne gegen- 
iiber dem katholischen bayerischen Bundes- 
staat bestanden haben, eine Einheitsfront zwi- 
schen gewissen Schmocks und der Mentalitat 
des Nationalsozialismus. Anders sind solche 
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pikante kulturelle Einzelheiten nicht zu er- 
klaren. 

Fest steht auf alle Falle: der Bierkeller- 
putsch vom 8. auf den 9. November 1923 hat das 
fein und geschickt eingefaidelte Konzept des 
deutschen Birgertums zur unblutigen Ueber- 
windung des Marxismus zerstort. So konnte 
der Marxismus jeglicher Prigung noch von 
1923-1933 vielfach in Deutschland herrschen. 
Es ist deshalb eine ganz grobe Ge- 
schichtsliige, zu behaupten, der 
Nationalsozialismus~ habe den 
Marxismus tiberwunden. So ziem- 
lich dasGegenteilist wahr. Der Na- 
tionalsozialismus hat vielmehr durch den No- 
vemberputsch von 1923 die Ueberwindung des 
Marxismus um 10 Jahre, also bis er sich noch 
gar von selbst totgelaufen hatte, verhindert, zu- 
mindest verzogert und ist so indirekt und di- 
rekt schuldig an den furchtbaren Parteikampfen 
dieser 10 Jahre, weil er und seine Fiihrer 
nicht die seelische Kraft und die 
Staatserhaltende Disziplin der Selbstbe- 
scheidung aufbrachten. Daher auch nach 
der Machtergreifung die brutale politische Ver- 
nichtung der Nichtnationalsozialisten, speziell 
der Deutschnationalen und der katholischen 
Parteien, die vielleicht als Zeugen der wirkli- 
chen Wahrheit in Betracht gekommen waren. 
Das war natiirlich ebenso bequem wie unge- 
recht und behaftet den Nationalsozialismus mit 
demselben Makel des Terrors wie die franzosi- 
sche Bergpartei und die Bolschewiken in Russ- 
land. 


Was Deutschland den Klostern 
verdankt. 


Einer der  hervorragendsten Gelehrten 
Deutschlands im 19. Jahrhundert, der Rechts-, 
Wirtschafts- und Kulturhistoriker Wilhelm Ar- 
nold (geb. 1826, gest. 1883) schreibt in seiner 
,Verfassungsgeschichte der deutschen Frei- 
stadte”’ : 

,»Ehe es Stadte gab, sind die Kloster die aus- 
schliesslichen Trager der Kultur gewesen. Im 
Innern Deutschlands ist die Christianisierung 
allein von ihnen ausgegangen und man darf 
wohl sagen, dass die Nation alles was sie gewor- 
den, den Kldstern wesentlich mitverdankt; 
nicht allein die geistige Ausbildung sondern 
auch die materielle Entwicklung wurde erst 
durch sie hervorgerufen.”’ 

Arnold war Protestant; das vermochte je- 
doch nicht seinen historischen Blick zu triiben. 
Mit Johannes Janssen stand er Jahre lang in 
brieflichem Verkehr. Davon legt der von Pas- 
tor herausgegebene Briefwechsel des kathol. 
Geschichtsschreibers Zeugnis ab (Johannes 
Janssens Briefe. Freiburg, Herder, 1920. Sie 
besitzen hervorragenden zeitgeschichtlichen 
Wert). Als Janssen im Juli, 1883, erfahren 
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hatte, dass der Marburger Gelehrte aus dem 
Leben geschieden sei, schrieb er an Professor 
Pastor in Innsbruck: ,,Der plotzliche Tod von 
Arnold hat mich tief erschiittert — ein ernstes 
memento mori” (Band 2, S. 164 der Briefe). 


' Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 


tral-Stelle. 


Deutsche Katholiken im Dienste der Missionen. 


Es war dem Central Verein nicht mdglich, 
einen Vertreter zur Jahrestagung der Katholi- 
schen Auslandsdeutschen Mission, abgehalten 
zu Dortmund vom 26. bis 29. August, zu ent- 
senden. Wie aus uns vorliegenden Berichten 
hervorgeht, erfiillte die Gelegenheit den beab- 
sichtigten Zweck vollkommen. Das Deutschtum 
wohl aller Lander Europas sei vertreten gewe- 
sen, und ausserdem haben sich an der Tagung 
Delegierte aus unserem Lande, aus Kanada, 
Brasilien und Argentinien beteiligt. Es waren 
anwesend ,,Abgesandte der auslandsdeutschen 
katholischen Kirchengemeinden, Verbande und 
Bonifatiuswerke; Manner, Frauen, Jugend. 
Mit ihnen vereinten sich zur grossen lebendigen 
Gemeinschaft der Tagung die vielen Vertreter 
der Kirche des Mutterlandes, die Fiihrer, Mit- 
arbeiter und Freunde der Verbande des Hei- 
matwerkes fiir die Katholische Auslandsdeut- 
sche Mission.” 

Mit besonderer Freude habe man die vielen 
Vertreter des Episkopats begriisst; die Herren 
Erzbischofe Dr. Kaspar Klein von Paderborn 
und Dr. Johannes Sarie von Sarajevo, die Bi- 
schofe Dr. Wilhelm Berning von Osnabriick, 
Xaver Geyer in Banz, Johannes Mueller von 
Schweden, Dr. Augustin Pacha von Temeswar, 
Dr. Aloisius Scheiwiler von St. Gallen, Bischof- 
Koadjutor Heinrich Wienken von Meissen. 

Des weiteren entnehmen wir einem uns vor- 
liegenden Bericht folgende Angaben iiber die 
beiden Arbeitstage, 27. und 28. August; sie 
wurden eroffnet mit einem feierlichen Gottes- 
dienst in der alten Propsteikirche der Stadt. 
Bischof Dr. Scheiwiler von St. Gallen hielt die 
durch tiberzeugende Kraft und Tiefe sich aus- 
zeichnende Predigt. Hauptgegenstinde der 
Jahrestagung waren: 

»Hrstens, die erzieherische Leistung und 
Kraft der Kirche in ihrer umfassenden Bedeutung 
fiir Glaube und Volkstum herauszustellen, und 
fiir die auslandsdeutsche Seelsorge und religiédse Er- 
ziehungsarbeit neue Weisung zu geben; und zweitens, 
in einem grossen ,Appell an die Heimat” alle 
Kreise im Mutterland fiir die Katholische Auslands- 
deutsche Mission zu gewinnen. Es sprachen Bischof 
Dr. Augustin Pacha — und viele Priester, Laien, 
Lehrer, Kaufleute, Bauern, Ordensobere und -Oberin- 
nen, aus Porto Alegre und Temeswar, aus Boqueirao 
in Brasilien und Hermannstadt in Siebenbtirgen, aus 
Den Haag und Buenos Aires, aus Kanada, Nordamerika 
und der Batschka in Jugoslavien. Mit ihnen teilten sich 
in die Vortrage fiihrende Manner und Frauen von den 
Verbanden der auslandsdeutschen Mission im Reich, 
dem Papstlichen Werk der heiligen Kindheit, den Kate- 


chetenvereinen, und andere Mitarbeiter wie Un.-Pro- 
fessor Dr. Peters aus Berlin, Prinzessin Georg von 
Sachsen-Meiningen und nicht zuletzt die Referenten aus 
den Orden und Schwesterngenossenschaften, deren Ar- 
beit fiir das Auslandsdeutschtum immer wieder neue 
Anerkennung fand.” 

Besondere Erwihnung verdient, dass am 
Samstag Abend, den 28. August, in den sechs 
gréssten Gotteshiusern der Stadt die Jugend- 
feiern fiir die Katholische Auslandsdeutsche 
Mission gehalten wurden. Auslandsdeutsche 
Jugendseelsorger predigten ,,zu den Tausenden 
(es wurden an die 13,000 bis 14,000 Teilnehmer 
gezahlt). Die Bischéfe und Aebte nahmen teil. 
Kraftvoll und feierlich erklangen die Lieder, die 
Lesung deutschen Gotteswortes und das Beten 
der neuen ,,Litanei fiir die auslandsdeutschen 
Volksbriider.”’ Am Sonntag strémte das glau- 
bige Volk zu den feierlichen Gottesdiensten in 
den 51 Kirchen und Kapellen von Gross-Dort- 
mund. ,,Die Bischéfe und die an der Tagung 
teilnehmenden Aebte von Maria Laach, Trier, 
Gerleve und Olinda in Brasilien zelebrierten die 
Pontifikalamter. 68 Seelsorger, zumeist aus 
dem Auslandsdeutschtum, hielten die Predigten 
iiber die Katholische Auslandsdeutsche Mission. 
120,000 Glaubige nahmen an diesem Schlussakt 
der Jahrestagung teil, diesem gottesdientslichen 
Feiern und Beten in der Muttersprache. 120,000 
erhielten in den 160 Predigten Kunde vom Aus- 
landsdeutschtum und der auslandsdeutschen 
katholischen Mission. Das Volk einer deutschen 
Grossstadt im Mutterland betete und opferte an 
diesem Sonntagmorgen fiir die auslandsdeut- 
schen Briider und Gemeinden.”’ 

An unserem Central Verein wird es nun lie- 
gen, mit dieser Bewegung, die wir nur zu be- 
griissen vermogen, Hand in Hand zu arbeiten, 
soweit dies zu tun uns moglich ist. Wir miissen 
uns in dieser Hinsicht die Siebenbiirger-Sach- 
sen zum Vorbilde nehmen, die, ganz gleich ob 
sie unter tiirkischer oder ungarischer Herr- 
schaft lebten, niemals die geistige und kultu- 
a Verbindung mit Deutschland verkiimmern 
lessen. 


Der Liebe zum Glauben, nicht dem Zwang 
gehorchend. 


Unsere Achtung fiir die deutsch-katholische 
Pioniere unseres Landes beruht u. a. auch auf 
der Kenntnis der Tatsache, dass sie in nicht 
wenigen Fallen Kirchen und Schulen gebaut ha- 
ben in der Pionierzeit, ohne andere Anregung, 
als die ihrer Liebe fiir den angestammten Glau- 
ben. . 

Nun veroffentlicht das Bonifatiusblatt das 
Bild der katholischen Kirche in Grgurevci, im 
jugoslawischen Reiche, ,,wo 500 deutsche Ka- 
tholiken leben und Gotteshaus und Schule er- 
richtet haben, ohne bisher einen Geistlichen 
dort zu haben.” 

Als hervorragendes Beispiel solcher Glau- 
benstreue sei bei dieser Gelegenheit die Loren- 


